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Education rests upon the will of the 
people. Popular attitude is determined 
by confidence and understanding. 


Education must therefore co-operate 
with the social group in a continual 
process of developing group under- 
standing, appreciation of need and 
aggressive support. Education itself 
must co-operate. It must not be aloof, 
a stranger to the community. It has a 
two-fold responsibility in educating 
the community and in understanding 
and interpreting the community. 


— Frank Cody. 
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) Adult Education — Its Place in and Relation 4 


to a City School System* 


What is Adult Education and for whom is 
it intended? 


Modern psychology teaches us that in- 
terest is the prime factor in learning. With- 
out a vital interest in the thing learned the 
worthwhileness of educational activity is 
doubtful. If this be true, then our educa- 
tional agencies must take this into account 
and use the natural interests of the learner 
as a vehicle by which to effect education. 
Thus, the processes of education of child- 
hood must be adapted to and effected 
through the interests of childhood. In the 
same way the educational practices of youth 
and young manhood and womanhood must 
be adapted to their interests and needs, be 
it in high school or college, if this education 
is to be effective. 

This educational philosophy condemns 
education justified on “cold storage” or 
deferred values. It holds that all factual 
matters, information and skills should not 
be taught as such with the blind hope that 
some day in the future such information or 
skill will be needed and the student be able 
to call it forth from the recesses of his mind 
and apply it to the job in hand, but that 
they should be taught only as functional 
matter affecting a pertinent, present problem 
in the life of the student. 

If these principles be true, then it follows 
that every period of the life of human beings 
has a type of education adapted to its needs; 
that education is preparation for immediate 
life and today’s problems and not tomor- 
row’s life and tomorrow’s problems; that 
education is a life-long process to meet the 
ever-changing demands that an ever-chang- 
ing world makes of us. 

These principles bring to us a realization 
of the fact that there is no such thing as 


*A paper delivered to Alumnus Pi Chapter. 
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having ““completed your education.” Were 
it possible to learn all that your world 
demands of you at the present moment and 
that you had accomplished this much 
desired feat, you would still not be edu- 
cated for tomorows needs. Even the best 
trained minds that the finest educational 
institutions in the world can produce must 
continue to study in order to keep up with 
the march of progress, or else they will soon 
be hopelessly behind and obsolete. As time 
passes and the results of scientific research 
expands the need for this continued study 
becomes more and more necessary. One 
wonders where it will all end — it seems our 
only salvation lies in the greater and 
greater division of labor and more and more 
specialization and even then one is ap- 
palled at the situation; there is so much to 
learn and life so short in which to learn it. 

Society must meet this situation by 
establishing the necessary educational facili- 
ties by which the ever-changing and ex- 
panding needs of men and women who have 
dropped off the “production line” of formal 
full-time education may be met promptly 
and well. This field of educational en- 
deavor is rapidly becoming known as the 
field of Adult Education. 

In order to more clearly picture the aim 
and scope of adult education I wish to 
quote several statements from current 
sources. The following are taken from the 
bulletin “Adult Education in a Com- 
munity” being a survey of the adult educa- 
tion facilities existing in the City of Buffalo, 
New York, made by the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. 

The Adult Education Movement exists: 


“To dispel the melancholy belief that grown men and 
women have nothing left to learn, and to diffuse 
throughout all countries, and in every section of 
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society, the sense of wonder and curiosity and the gift 
of mutual sympathy and companionship which add so 
much to the meaning of life. 

“It pursues this purpose by seeking to establish 
contact between all those, whoever and wherever they 
be, who hold fast to the belief that the true purpose of 
education, for young and old, is the understanding and 
enjoyment of life, and that the uneducated man is not 
he who cannot read or write or count or spell, but he 
who walks unseeing and unhearing, uncompanioned 
and unhappy, through the busy streets and glorious 
open spaces of life’s infinite pilgrimage.” 

— A. E. Zimmern. 

“Adult Education must not be regarded as a luxury 
for a few exceptional persons here and there, nor as a 
thing which concerns only a short span of early man- 
hood, but as a permanent national necessity, an in- 
separable aspect of citizenship . . 

“The opportunity for adult education should be 
spread uniformly and systematically over the whole 
community, as a primary obligation on that community 
in its own interest and as a chief part of its duty to its 
individual members . . .”— Basil Yeaxlee. 

“I look forward to the day when we shall have a 
system of adult education in the State which will reach 
every man and woman as we are now reaching the 
child.”— John Finley. 

“Though the adult education movement is one of 
the youngest of our social enterprises, it is, neverthe- 
less, big; big in numbers concerned, big in extent of 
program, big in achievement, and big in promise. Some 
cities, like Buffalo, opened the public schools to adults 
first about the middle of the nineteenth century, but 
the movement by and large has been greatly accelerated 
within the last fifteen years. As a movement it is un- 
fettered by tradition. It may exercise its resourceful- 
ness fully in bending educational means to the needs 
of those whom it would serve. It is in the hands of 
persons who are enthusiastic over its progress, who 
believe implicitly in its worth, and who see for it an 
alluring future. 

“Adult education is not merely an apologetic for 
lost or neglected educational opportunity. It is a call 
to continue development through study. It may be 
the effort to create or to appreciate art, to study science, 
literature, social problems or political institutions, to 
improve at a trade, or to secure citizenship. It is the 
illiterate’s effort to read, or the graduate’s intensive 
research. It is professional, vocational, cultural, 
technical, or recreational. 

“Tt is, as Dean Emeritus James E. Russell of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, says: ‘An in- 
spiration to grown-ups to be something more than 
they are now and to do their work better than they 
now do it.’ That means any kind of person in any 
kind of work — house work, office work, shop work, 
studio work, store work, classroom work — any kind 
and anywhere. It is an invitation to the individual to 
come on to better things, to take a step forward from 
wherever, he may now be. 

“And the way is endless. No one ever fully com- 
pleted his education. Always there is more to learn; 
always new and inviting pathways lead on, with in- 
tellectual adventure perhaps just ahead. Unlike the 
child, the adult is not placed in a prescribed program. 
Literally, he may take up almost whatever he pleases 
and his study may become a passionate, consuming 
interest, or it may be the companionable delight of his 
leisure. In the school or college, the library or museum, 
the laboratory or the field, the shop or the studio, or 


in the comfort of his own fireside, the adult may con- 
tinue the quest for knowledge. 

“The city that would conserve its human resources 
will not be content merely with complete educational 
facilities for its children and its youth, but in addition 
it will ask, “What of the sustained progress of our 
citizenry, what of the continued use of all facilities for 
self-improvement on the part of those whose occupa- 
tional activities or interests make full-time study im- 
possible or impracticable?” 


ORGANIZATIONS ENGAGED IN ADULT 
EpucatTion 

The agencies participating in this enter- 
prise are manifold. Any institution engaged 
in organized, more or less formal education 
for people who have left the all-day school 
may be said to be engaged in adult educa- 
tion. The following is a partial list and the 
general purpose of each: 

1. Public Part-Time Continuation Schools 
— social adjustment, civic and vocational. 

2. Public Night Schools — cultural, eco- 
nomic, vocational, civic. 

3. Public Day Schools for Adults — cul- 
tural, economic, vocational, civic. 

4. University Extension Courses — teach- 
er training, vocational. 

5. Chautauqua, Lyceum, Open-Forum, 
University Extension Lecture Actitivies — 
social, economic, political, cultural. 

6. Commercial Correspondence Schools 
— vocational. 

7. Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Knights of Co- 
lumbus, similar Jewish Organizations — 
vocational. 

8. General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
— social, economic and political. 

9. National League of Women Voters — 
political. 

10. Peoples Institutes and Colleges — 
economic, political and social. 

11. The New School. 

12. National League of Girls Clubs 
Schools — social, economic and political. 

13. Mechanics’ Institutes — vocational. 

14. Museum Courses — cultural. 

15. Industrial Corporation Schools — vo- 
cational. 

16. Institute of Banking — vocational. 

17. Community Law Schools — voca- 
tional. 

18. Little Theatre Movement — cultural. 

19. Library Reading Courses — cultural, 
social, economic and vocational. 
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20. Religious Education Associations. 

21. Institutes of Music—cultural and vo- 
cational. 

22. Package Library Service — cultural, 
social, economic, political and vocational. 

23. Professional Short Courses — voca- 


tional. 
24. Art Institutes — cultural, vocational. 
25. Clubs and Societies — cultural. 


SomME ExAmpPLEs ADULT EpuCATION 


1. Buffalo, New York. 

(Copied from “Adult Education in a 
Community,” Bulletin, American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education.) 


“Here is a composite picture of adult education in 
Buffalo in the year 1925-26. In the twenty-nine insti- 
tutions studied, a multitude of courses were offered in 
about two hundred departments in such widely diversi- 
fied fields as accounting, Americanization, astronomy, 
auto-repair, biology, calculus, carpentry, contracts, 
dramatics, dressmaking, ethics, gymnasium, Latin, 
life drawing, music, philosophy, plumbing, real estate, 
sociology, etc. 


“About 1200 instructors taught a total of approxi- 
mately 36,095 students in formal classes. In addi- 
tion, 11,398 were enrolled in formal discussion groups 
having a regular program of study seriously carried out. 
Furthermore, the attendance at the galleries and 
museums was 189,426; the attendance at lectures and 
exhibits given under the auspices of various institutions 
in the Council was 702,708; 188,501 persons drew books 
from the Public Library; ‘and 89,692 used Grosvenor 
Library for reference. Obviously, there are many 
duplicates in these figures. 


“In view of the total number 47,493, who were 
enrolled either in classes or in formal discussion groups 
with regular meetings and sustained programs of study, 
it is estimated that one in eight of the adults of-the city 
of Buffalo was actually enrolled for study or discussion 
in formal class, or informal but closely organized 
groups. 

“The personnel of the great army of adult students 
in formal classes is in itself an interesting study to 
which the latter half of this volume is devoted. In 
ages the range is from 16 to 78; the salary, from noth- 
ing to $2,400.00 per week; in previous training, from 
the illiterate to persons with M.A. degrees; and in 
nationality, the ends of the earth are represented. 

“The instructional staff is, wich rare exceptions, 
wisely chosen, conscientious and efficient. Visits to 
many evening classes of various kinds convinced the 
writer that equal combinations of tactful sympathy, 
professional iraining and effective endeavor are seldom 
to be found. The whole enterprise has morale. From 
the judicious maternalism exercised by the teacher of 
immigrants preparing for citizenship, through the 
spirit of comaraderie that marks the relationships 
between trade students and instructors; through the 
patience that infuses the drilling necessary in high 
school and collegiate subjects, on up through the 
informal but scholarly disc issions of the seminar, 
everywhere there is enthusiasm for the adult and con- 
fidence in his achievements.” 


2. Long Beach, California. 
(Taken from 1929-30 Adult Department 
Handbook of Information.) 


Courses OFFERED 


Art — Applied Design, Art Appreciation, Basketry, 
China Painting, Clay Art Crafts, Commercial Art, 
Dennison Crafe, Freehand Drawing, Hand Crafts, 
Leather Work, Polychrome. 

Music — Harmony, Mixed Chorus, Music Apprecia- 
tion, Orchestra, Piano, Violin. 

Business TRAINING — Accounting, Advertising, 
Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, Business Law, 
Business Letter Writing, Civil Service, Health-Ef- 
ficiency, Investments, Office Appliances, Penmanship, 
Spelling, Salesmanship, Real Estate, Appraisals, Sales- 
men, Shorthand, Typing, Chemistry for Nurses, 
Physiology, Anatomy, Chocolate Dipping, Candy 
Making, Cooking, Company Meals, Meal Planning, 
Supper Club, Etiquette, First Aid, Nursing, Home 
Decoration, Millinery, Sewing, Dressmaking, Tailor- 
ing, Parent Education, Child Training, Social Hygiene, 
School Health, Leading Discussions. 

Lancuace — SociaL Prostems— Good English, 
Better English, Advanced English, Best English, Con- 
versation, Business English, Reading-Writing, Drama- 
tics, Little Theatre, Esperanto, News Writing —“Nite 
Life,” Lipreading, Leadership, Naturalization, Oral 
Expression, Parliamentary Law, Politics, Psychology, 
Public Discussion, Public Forum, Public Speaking, 
Radiocasts, Voice Training, “Reading With a Purpose” 
Groups, Recent Books, Short Story Writing, Scouting, 
French, German, Spanish, Economics, History, Home 
Ownership, Philosophy, Adult Education. 

MecuanicaL Tratntnc— Auto Care, Auto Elec- 
trics, Carpentry, Cabinet Making, Drafting-Archi- 
tectural, Drafting-Sheet Metal, Drawing-Mechanical, 
Linotype, Machine-Shop, Tailoring-Cutting, Welding 
(Oxy-Acetylene), Woodshop, Woodturning. 

Puysicat Epucation—Men’s Department, Women’s 
Department, Gymnasium, Modified Activities, Folk 
Dancing, Swimming, Pelican Club. 

Science AND Matuematics — Chemistry, Chem- 
istry for Nurses, Oil Chemistry, Arithmetic, High 
School Mathematics, Engineering Mathematics, Radio 
I, Radio II, Aeronautics, Gardening, Ornamental, 
Keeping up with Science, Physiology. 

ImmiGRANT Epucation — Day Classes, Foreign- 
Born Women, Evening Classes in English, Naturaliza- 
tion. 


3. Oakland, California. 


ADULT AND CONTINUATION EDUCATION 


(Taken from 1929 Oakland Public Schools 
Bulletin on Organization of Administration 
and Supervision of the Oakland Public 
Schools.) 


“We believe that the educational needs of boys and 
girls who have left the full-time schools as drop-outs 
or graduates are very much the same as the need of 
adults. For many years the continuation school was 
considered the last rung of the ladder of secondary 
education. It is now being recognized as the first rung 
of the ladder of adult education. For this reason, 
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Oakland has in her administrative organization com- 
bined these two functions into the Department of 
Adult and Continuation Education. In view of the 
fact that the great majority of our employment 
activity is carried on with these groups, the division of 
vocational guidance and placement has also been 
added to this department. 

“We have 8,500 persons participating in adult 
education activities in twenty-seven school centers. 
Adult education is divided for administrative con- 
venience into six functional units: 


Trade Extension 
Business Extension 
Social Civic 
Immigrant 
Parental 
Evening High School 


Trade Extension Education 

“One of the largest groups of adults who are seeking 
educational aid from the Oakland Public Schools is 
composed of workers in our industries who desire as- 
sistance that will enable them to better perform the 
work of their present position or to prepare for advance- 
ment in their chosen occupations. Courses designed to 
render this service are offered on both the part-time 
and evening basis at the Central Trade School. Ap- 
prentices and journeymen are given technical and 
manipulative training in over thirty trades. 


Business Extension Education 

“Persons who have left school and secured employ- 
ment in the business and commercial fields begin to 
realize an urgent need for specific training in the branch 
of the commercial field in which they have become 
engaged. While in the preparatory course in High 
School, they could take such courses as accounting and 
salesmanship. When they have left school and entered 
upon the work of the occupation for which specific 
training is necessary, they come back to us with very 
definite demands for such courses as ‘Cost Finding for 
Printers,’ ‘Real Estate Merchandising,’ ‘Cost Account- 
ing for Merchant Plumbers,’ etc. 

“The Merritt High School is giving business training 
to those adults desiring this kind of training. Many 
enroll either in the day or evening school or both. 
Additional courses of this nature will be organized as 
the need becomes apparent. 


Social-Civic Education 

“We have in our evening schools a large group of 
persons who are desirous of adding to their general 
education. Some of them have very specific avocational 
interests and want the opportunity to follow these in- 
terests under expert aid and guidance. Another 
group, wishing to add to their general culture, request 
informational and appreciation courses of various kinds. 
Still a third group are interested in civic problems such 
as city planning, current events, etc. Because of its 
location, Technical High School has been selected as 
the institution to develop this line of work. 


Immigrant Education 

“The largest group requesting service in the evening 
schools has been in the field of immigrant education. 
These persons desire to become citizens of this country 
and therefore must pass a naturalization examination 
to secure their citizenship papers. With enrollment in 
an English-for-foreigners class as a beginning, they 
return year after year for more advanced training. 
We have many in our evening elementary courses 
working toward elementary school graduation and in 


Americanization classes in order to learn more about 
our American institutions. Another phase of this 
problem is covered by the work of our home teachers. 
These teachers visit the homes of the immigrant 
mothers and aid them in attaining American standards 
of living. These home teachers carry on organized 
classes in six centers of the city for these immigrant 
mothers. The English language, child care, cooking, 
serving, sewing, and household care and management 
are taught in these classes as well as in the homes. All 
phases of immigrant education are in charge of a part- 
time supervisor. 


Parental Education 

“In order to study the problem of parenthood, or- 
ganized groups of parents have been gathered together 
in certain school centers under the leadership of trained 
discussion leaders. 

“The major aims of this activity are: 


a. To afford parents the opportunity for 
correct practice in the analysis of common 
problems in connection with child develop- 
ment and child behavior. 

b. To afford opportunity for direct practice 
in the application of generalized information 
to concrete situations. 

c. To present to parents in more technical 
language the opinions of recognized experts in 


the field of child study. 


“During the present school year, fifteen parental 
education centers are carrying on such work. For 
the most part, these group meetings are carried on 
during the afternoons in elementary school centers. 


Evening High School Education 

“Many students annually leave our high schools 
before graduation. Some of these young persons are 
forced out of school because of conditions over which 
they have no control. Others who have felt no im- 
mediate value in this training are awakened only 
after work experiences which have matured them and 
brought them to the realization that their future 
progress depends upon more education. These persons 
are asking for the right to complete their high school 
courses in an evening school. This opportunity is now 
open to them at the Roosevelt Evening High School. 
Any person of high school standing who desires to 
work toward a high school diploma may turn in a 
transcript of his high school and evening school 
credits to the High School Credit Committee for 
evaluation and recommendation as to necessary addi- 
tional courses for graduation. Application for high 
school credit for courses taken in other Oakland evening 
schools and in the evening schools of o.her cities will 
be given consideration. 


Continuation Education 

“The continuation education program is divided 
into prevocational, occupational preparatory, and 
occupational extension education. 


Prevocational Education 

“No vocational guidance program is complete unless 
it first includes reliable information to students about 
the occupations of the community which will aid them 
in making a choice of training courses, and, second, 
give them certain essential occupational experiences on 
either a real job or under conditions that approximate 
the occupational environment which will show whether 
the student has an interest or aptitude for that kind 


of work. 
“The first of these functions is cared for by occupa- 
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tional monographs placed in the hands of students, 
parents, and counselors. The second function is dis- 
charged by routing through our vocational shops and 
laboratories, which are conducted under conditions 
approximating the working conditions of industry, 
those students who need real job experiences to aid them 
in making an occupational choice. Separate prevoca- 
tional classes are maintained at Central Trade School 
for trade and industrial occupations and at Merritt 
High School for commercial and homemaking occupa- 
tions. These classes are open to both high school 
students and continuation school students in need of 
this service. 


Occupational Preparatory Education 

“Just as soon as a student has made an occupational 
choice, he is placed in a course which has for its purpose 
the training for entrance into a specific occupation. 
For the most part, people who take advantage of these 
courses which are offered during the day time at Merritt 
High and Central Trade Schools are high school drop- 
outs under eighteen years of age. However, there is a 
growing number of youths over eighteen years of age 
who are returning for this special training. A small 
number of regularly enrolled high school students are 
allowed to enroll one-half time in these classes while 
continuing their regular high school work. Special 
classes in commercial, homemaking, household employ- 
ment, and trade and industrial occupations are offered. 
A list of these courses is to be found on the adult and 
continuation organization chart on page twenty-five. 

“An examination of our employment records in- 
dicates that a large percentage of labor turnover of 
juvenile employees is due to a lack of ability to adjust 
themselves to a working environment. In our courses 
we attempt to parallel this working environment as 
far as possible in school in order that a minimum of ad- 
justment from school to employment conditions is 
necessary. However, that is not sufficient; there must 
be an understanding of the reasons for one’s conduct at 
work. To bring this about, we carry on organized 
group discussions of problems of employment and 
attempt to aid our students in analyzing these problems 
for the purpose of appreciating the reason for the right 
conduct on the job. 

“While the vocational function predominates in our 
continuation school program, this does not mean the 
exclusion of other subject matter, which is supple- 
mentary to the major purpose of the program. Courses 
in mathematics, science, drawing, English, etc., are 
offered in this manner. 


Occupational Extension Education 

“At the completion of an occupational preparatory 
program which has carried the student to at least the 
minimum level of employment, a position as a learner 
or apprentice is secured for him whenever possible 
Agreements have been secured between employers and 
labor organizations covering this kind of employment 
which compel the workers’ attendance at part-time 
classes during the working day at no loss of pay to the 
earner. These agreements insure to our students the 
chance to learn the selected occupation under regula- 
tions that protect all parties concerned. A large group 
of the students at both Merritt High and Central 
Trade schools who attend on a part-time basis are 
employed as learners and are taking training supple- 
mentary to their daily occupation. In some cases 
these occupational extension classes are conducted in 
an industrial or commercial plant. Plant classes of 
this kind will be organized whenever there is a sufficient- 
ly large group of learners to warrant our placing a 
teacher there under a cooperative agreement. Where 


the type of learning offered is of such a nature that 
it would serve the needs of adults as well as students, 
a certain number of adults have been allowed to enter 
these classes, provided they are employed in the oc- 
cupation for which the part-time training is offered. 

‘In our program of continuation education, the 
following courses are offered: 


Office Training 

“Approximately 1,300 people are enrolled in office 
training courses, which include general clerical, secre- 
tarial, and accounting work. 


Trade Training 

“Approximately 1,175 people are engaged in trade 
training activities in two schools and 125 industrial 
firms. Training is being given in the trades indicated 
on the chart. 


Homemaking and Household Employment 

“Approximately 225 persons are enrolled in home- 
making and household employment courses. They are 
taking work in household care and management, sew- 
ing, cooking, child care, and personal hygiene. 


Retail Store Training 

“One hundred persons are engaged in retail store 
training in three schools and twelve stores. They are 
getting work in retail selling, advertising, and store 
merchandising. 

“Related academic work is given as a part of each 
continuation course, and work in personal hygiene is 
given to all those enrolled in office training, home- 
making, household employment, and retail salesman- 
ship training. 

Vocational Guidance and Placement 

“The Oakland Public Schools are striving to guide 
and help develop boys and girls along the line of their 
interests and abilities. Guidance is given by all the 
teachers throughout the entire school system. A 
special counseling organization is provided in the 
twenty-three secondary schools to help in every way 
possible the 25,790 girls and boys in our junior and 
senior high and continuation schools. 


Vocational Guidance 
“Our major aims in the field of vocational guidance 
are: 

a. To prepare a series of bulletins or mono- 
graphs on a selected group of wage earning 
occupations that represent the industrial op- 
portunities of this vicinity. These bulletins 
contain such information as will aid our stu- 
dents in making a wiser selection of a life 
career. 

b. To secure or prepare and distribute pro- 
fessional monograph material. 

c. To assist our vocational counselors in 
high schools in an efficient use of all mono- 
graph material in the program of vocational 
counseling. 

d. To set up and administer an accounting 
system that will enable us to know the extent 
to which the vocational guidance program 
actually functions. 


“The responsibility for achieving these aims is 
placed in the hands of a supervisor who works with 
principals, counselors, teachers, and all outside agencies 
that contribute to this work. 


Junior Employment 

“Our junior employment work is an agency of the 
Employment Service of the United States Department 
of Labor. We maintain in room 306, Administration 
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Building of the Oakland Public Schools, a central 
employment office. The actual placement work is for 
the most part being carried on in the various schools 
under the direction of a cooperating teacher for each 
building. The central office serves chiefly as a clear- 
ing house for employment calls and is responsible for 
all necessary records and reports. Responsibility for 
recommending applicants for employment is given over 
to the teachers who know the capabilities of their 
students. It is the duty of each school placement 
teacher to keep the central office informed of all ap- 
plications for employment whether they be from high 
school graduates, dropouts, or regular students, as 
well as all requests for workers from employers, which 
they are unable to fill from their own applicants. 
Only in this way are we able to be of maximum service 
to both our boys and girls who need employment and 
to the employers who need help.” 


It seems that nature never intended that 
man should stop learning. Recent exhaus- 
tive, scientific research reveals that man’s 
most efficient learning period is between 


ages 18 and 45 the peak being attained 
about the age of 27. This is likewise the 
period of greatest productivity in the lives 
of men and the two, production and learn- 
ing, should go hand in hand one supplement- 
ing the other. The sayings “An old dog 
can’t learn new tricks” and “I am too old to 
learn” are utterly fallacious and without 
scientific foundation and are merely the 
subterfuge behind which we lazy mortals 
take refuge. The saying might better read 
““A lazy dog won’t try to learn new tricks” 
or “I am too lazy to try to learn.” It is 
safe to say any man not yet 50 can learn 
anything he ever could learn, provided he 
wants to bad enough to put forth the re- 
quired effort. 


Chaff in the Code of Ethics 


George Frederick Miller 


by the National Education Associa- 

tion last July and recently published 
contains a number of well-established prin- 
ciples to which the conduct of teachers 
should undoubtedly conform, and which are 
stated clearly and specifically enough to be 
understood by all. Unfortunately, the code 
also contains several sections which are 
such vague generalizations that they can 
never be applied definitely to the regulation 
of the conduct of individual teachers. In 
order to illustrate what is meant a number of 
citations will be made from the code. 


Article I, Section 1: “The schoolroom is 
not the proper theatre for religious, political, 
or personal propaganda.” Why are these 
three kinds of propaganda prohibited and 
all other kinds (industrial, racial, com- 
mercial, etc.) permitted? Why not include 
all propaganda, if that term is to be used in 
the sense of special pleading, as it evidently 
is in the code? There will also be the dif- 
ficulty of deciding in every case just where 
permissible instruction ceases and propa- 
ganda begins. 

In the same section: “The teacher . 
should avoid controversies which may tend 
to decrease his value as a teacher.” Again, 
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why limit the admonition to controversies? 
Are we to understand that teachers are 
permitted to indulge in all other conduct 
which may tend to decrease their value as 
teachers? 

Article I, Section 2: ““The teacher should 
not permit his educational work to be used 
for partisan politics, personal gain, or selfish 
propaganda of any kind.” Why the passive 
form of this section? Why not say directly: 
“The teacher should not use his educational 
work, etc.”? A teacher cannot reasonably be 
held responsible for what use others make 
of his educational work. A boy whom he 
has taught to read might use that skill for 
the rankest kind of partisan politics. Or 
a teacher might write a book as a part of his 
educational work, and be unable to control 
the use of it. Furthermore, why the 
prohibition against “personal gain?” This 
can scarcely refer to the salary of the teacher 
or even to the intellectual improvement and 
personal enjoyment normally resulting from 
his educational work. If Section 2 is in- 
tended to express a meaning in addition to 
the point of Section 1, why is that meaning 
not clearly stated, instead of being so care- 


fully concealed? 
Article I, Section 3: “. . . The teacher 
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should consider the different interests, ap- 
titudes, abilities, and social environments of 
pupils.” True, but is it necessary to use a 
code of ethics to inform the teachers of 
their various routine duties? If so, why not 
also tell them to practice the laws of learn- 
ing, to provide for the physical welfare of the 
pupils, and the like? Every educated 
teacher knows that instruction in the con- 
sideration of pupils’ interests, aptitudes, 
abilities, and social environment belongs to 
normal schools and teachers colleges. When 
(or if) a teacher is put on trial for violating 
this provision of Section 3, how can he be 
proved guilty. Consideration is a subjective 
process. If the accused insists that he has 
considered the items enumerated, only super- 
natural power could determine whether he 
was telling the truth. 


At the risk of citing more cases of vague- 
ness and irrelevancy in the report than 
necessary, two more quotations, from Ar- 
ticle II, will be used. Section 3: “‘A teacher’s 
own life should show that education does 
ennoble.” But how can the line be drawn 
between teachers whose lives do show en- 
noblement and other teachers? On which 
side of the line would we put card playing 
teachers? Atheist teachers? Teachers who 
smoke? Imagine a conscientious teacher 
trying to live up to the following taken from 
Section 4: . the teacher should insist 
upon a salary scale suitable to his place in 
society.” Where, when and how should the 
insisting be done in order to be ethical? 
What is a teacher’s “place in society?” In 
a democracy the theory is that one person 
is as good as another, or even better; and 
that all are equally deserving. Suppose 
that a teacher should discover that his 
salary was too high to be suitable for “‘his 
place in society?” Should he insist upon 
the scale being lowered? 

It will be noticed that underlying the 
above argument is the assumption that one 
purpose of the code is to separate the sheep 
from the goats. A group of persons agree 
to observe certain practices. All who fail 
to follow the prescribed conduct are ex- 
cluded from membership, or at least a way is 
sought of distinguishing the faithful from the 
sinners. That the committee which made 


the report on the code took this view is in- 
dicated by the recommendation that “ 
Before making a decision against the ac- 
cused the committee (of each state, on pro- 
fessional ethics) should give him an oppor- 
tunity to be heard.” How are decisions to 
be reached when a teacher’s motives, think- 
ing, and similar subjective states are ques- 
tioned? 

Obviously, clear, specific statements of 
definite acts of conduct which can be judged 
objectively, are needed. Fortunately, the 
code includes such. For example, Article I, 
Section 6: “The teacher should not tutor 
pupils of his classes for pay.” We all know 
exactly what that means, and the line of 
demarkation between teachers who do it 
and those who do not can be reasonably well 
determined. Another example is Article 
III, Section 1: “‘A teacher should avoid un- 
favorable criticism of other teachers except 
such as is formally presented to a school 
official in the interests of the school.” Even 
we hill Billies know when we are deprecat- 
ing the professional work of another teacher, 
or when others within our hearing are 
doing it. 

The code of professional ethics should be 
composed of this type of statements, which 
are specific enough to be applied effectively 
to actual conduct of teachers; and it should 
be free of all hazy and irrelevant material. 
Furthermore, a good code will conform to 
certain principles determining the selection 
and exclusion of elements, indicated by the 
following: 

1. Expressions merely describing the 
numerous qualifications and duties of teach- 
ers should be excluded. It is true that 
teachers should be in good physical health, 
for example, and that they should be open- 
minded and impartial; but it does not follow 
that such traits should be described in a code 
of ethics. Similarly, teachers should take 
an interest in worthy community enter- 
prises, make daily preparation for class- 
room teaching, and the like; but college and 
normal school courses are the places for such 
information. 

2. Virtues expected of all good citizens, 
regardless of occupation or profession, such 
as honesty, truthfulness, sobriety, and in- 
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dustry are unnecessary in a code of ethics for 
teachers. 

3. All confusion, contradiction, incon- 
sistencies, and repetitions due to the mis- 
understanding of terms or failure to define 
them, should be avoided by logical and 
systematic methods of composition. For 
example, the preamble of the code in 
question begins: “In order that the aims 
of education may be realized more fully 

.’ Education has no aims, never did 
have any, and never will. Education is a 
result or condition. It is the individuals 
who have the aims — each person has dif- 
ferent aims for education and the same 
person different aims at various times. It 
would be as sensible to talk about the aims 
of pertusis as the aims of education. These 
facts were made clear years ago by Professor 
Dewey. 

4. The title or some other part of the 
code should show for what class of persons 
it is intended. There is nothing in the 
code to show that it is not meant for teachers 
in church schools; but teachers in parochial 
schools and denominational colleges could 
not subscribe to the statement that: “The 
schoolroom is not the proper theatre for 
religious . . . propaganda,” and hold their 
jobs. It seems that parts of the code are 
for boards of education. Sections 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 of Article III contain such statements 
as: “School officials should encourage and 
carefully nurture the professional growth of 
worthy teachers by recommending promo- 
tion, either in their own school or other 
schools. For school officials to fail to recom- 
mend a worthy teacher for another position 
because they do not desire to lose his 
services is unethical. . . . Testimonials re- 


garding a teacher should be frank, candid 
and confidential. Due notification should 
be given by school officials and teachers in 
case a change in position is to be made.” 
It is not certain that “school officials” in 
every case would be a school board, but in 
most instances of the kind mentioned in the 
quotations the board would be active, and 
the code would apply to them. The present 
title, “Code of Ethics of the National 
Education Association of the United States,” 
would indicate the contents and purpose 
more clearly by the addition of the phrases, 
“for Teachers in Public Schools and for 
Public School Boards of Education.” 

5. Terms in the code should be defined 
and used consistently throughout. The 
code explains that: “The term ‘teacher’ as 
used in this code is intended to include 
every person directly engaged in educational 
work whether in a teaching, an administra- 
tive, or a supervisory capacity.” Then in 
Article III, Section 2 we read: “A teacher 
should not interfere between another teacher 
and a pupil in matters such as discipline or 
marking.” Is it unethical for a superintend- 
ent or principal to review the decisions of 
teachers in cases of discipline? Of course, 
the meaning of the sentence quoted hinges 
on the word “interfere,” but the confusion 
is evident. 

The argument in this article is not 
directed against a code (or codes) of pro- 
fessional ethics, but against the haziness, 
irrelevancy, confusion, and lack of system 
in the present code. An attempt is made 
to suggest improvements in an_ official 
document which some of us think is not a 
credit to the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


The Relation of Juvenile Delinquency 


to Intelligence 


Wendell W. Cruz 
(Summary of M. A. Thesis) 


N the past few years there have been 
many discussions and _ controversies 
concerning the relation of juvenile de- 
linquency and intelligence. The question 
is still considered as being of much impor- 
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tance socially and educationally. Some in- 
teresting data have been secured by an in- 
vestigation conducted at the Knoxville 
Detention Home, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
One hundred children brought into the 
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detention home at Knoxville on various 
charges were interviewed and tested with 
the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Intelligence Scale. Other data which seemed 
to be of importance were collected and 
tabulated. The following frequency tables 
give the results of the investigation. Please 
note that the frequency figures are also 
percentage figures since there were 100 cases 
studied. 

A very brief summary of the investigation 
will show that of the total number tested 
4% had an I.Q. below 50; 42% had an I.Q. 
between 50 and 70; 43% had an I.Q. be- 
tween 70 and 90; 10% had an I.Q. between 
90 and 110; and 1% had an I.Q. over 110. 

Of the total number tested 26% made 
normal progress in school; 1% was acceler- 
ated one year; 34% were retarded one year; 
17% were retarded two years; 7% were 
retarded three years; 6% were retarded four 
years; 1% was retarded five years; and 1% 
had never attended school. The number of 
years attended school could not be obtained 
for 7%. Normal progress in school, as 


TABLE I 
Chronological Age Frequency 
1 
5 
7 
17° 
The median chronological age was 
13.6 years. 
TABLE II 
Mental Age Frequency 
1 
6 
25 
17 
10 
1 


The median mental age was 8.8 
years. 


TABLE III 
Intelligence 
Quotient Frequency 
3 
13 
11 
10 
3 
0 
Ly median intelligence quotient was 
1.4. 
TABLE IV 


Grade Reached 


in School Frequency 
6 
23 
15 
4 
The median grade reached in school 
was 4.8. 
TABLE V 

Years Attended 
School Frequency 
0 
5 
3 Je 
£2 
_.16 
10 
? 7 


The median number of years at- 
tended school was 6.5. 


TABLE VI 
Parents Frequency 
Father living, mother 17 
Father dead, mother living... 
3 


used here, means that the subject has com- 
pleted a grade for every year he has“at- 
tended school. So, if he should be retarded 
one year, that would mean that he failed to 
pass one vear. The chronological age of 
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the subject is not taken into consideration 
for this criterion. 

The occupations of the fathers of the 
children tested were distributed as follows: 
laborer, 43%; carpenter, 9%; painter, 3%; 
farmer, 2%; prize-fighter, 1%; brick mason, 
1%; trucker, 1%; merchant, 1%; physician, 
1%; tree surgeon, 1%; miner, 1%; printer, 
1%; machinist, 1%; forger, 1%; and 
soldier, 1%. 2% were in prison, 6% were 
crippled or disabled; and 24% were dead. 

Seventy-six per cent of the children had 
fathers living, 80% had mothers living, and 
59% had both parents living. 24% of the 
children had fathers dead, 20% had mothers 
dead, and 3% had both parents dead. 

Truancy led all other causes of detention, 
being the charge in 27% of the cases. De- 
pendency followed in 23% of the cases; 
larceny in 17%, running away in 10%; 
house-breaking in 5%; fighting in 4%; in- 
corrigible in 3%; prostitution in 2%; out at 
night in 2%; trespassing in 2%; breaking 
glass in 2%; speeding in 1%; disturbing the 
peace in 1%; and association with immoral 
characters in 1%. 

According to these facts it seems that, in 
Knoxville at least, there is a positive cor- 
relation between juvenile delinquency and 
low intelligence. This correlation seems to 


be very high and worthy of much serious 
consideration. This means to say that the 
delinquent child is typically of low intelli- 
gence and on the borderline between feeble- 
mindedness and low normality. It does not 
mean, however, that the child of low in- 
telligence is typically delinquent. 

This positive correlation between juvenile 
delinquency and low intelligence does not 
mean that low intelligence, to the exclusion 
of all other factors, was the cause of a 
delinquent act in any individual case. It 
means that low intelligence, working to- 
gether with certain environmental and 
physiological conditions was effective in 
causing juvenile delinquency in Knoxville. 

It may be that in cases where a large num- 
ber of children of low intelligence do not 
become delinquent that there is _ better 
control at home or otherwise better environ- 
mental and physiological conditions. 

These conditions may not exist elsewhere, 
and indeed it is improbable that the same 
conditions exist everywhere; but a survey 
of reports of different investigations con- 
ducted in various cities seems to support the 
conclusion that similar conditions exist in 
a majority of our cities and that the results 
of this investigation tend to portray the 
general condition as it exists. 


Formal Versus Informal Education 
Max D. Engelhart, University of Illinois 


LL the activities in which an in- 
dividual participates are educative. 

If the activities are undertaken 
spontaneously with no conscious recognition 
of an educative purpose on the part of the in- 
dividual or others influencing him, the de- 
velopment resulting constitutes purely in- 
formal education. If the activities are en- 
gaged in for the express purpose of acquiring 
abilities useful in future activities, then the 
development constitutes formal education. 
There is nothing inherently evil in setting up 
conscious purposes in the education of 
children. It is only when such a set-up be- 
comes artificial, and thus departs from the 
natural interests, aims, needs, daily life, and 
other aspects of the out-of-school environ- 
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ment of the child, that formal education is 
to be condemned. It is the purpose of this 
paper to show something of the history of 
formal versus informal controversy in educa- 
tion, to show the present tendencies to- 
ward both extremes, and to arrive at an 
expression of opinion with regard to the 
future. 

The education of primitive peoples has 
been characterized as being informal. The 
children have been said to acquire the skills, 
knowledge, and feelings of the adult mem- 
bers of their tribe through playful participa- 
tion in activities similar, and at times identi- 
cal, with those of their parents. So long as 
this participation in such activities was not 
consciously undertaken, either as a result 
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of their own initiative or that of their elders, 
for the purpose of equipping them for duties 
of later life, so far was the education in- 
formal. When the participation resulted 
from the conscious desire to prepare for 
adult life, it may be said that the education 
became formal. Instruction such as that 
given during the initiation ceremonies by 
shamans, priests, medicine men, or the like, 
may be said to constitute formal education. 
We have in such instruction the beginnings 
of formal curricula, of methods of teaching, 
and of educational institutions. 

The education of the Hebrews, the 
Chinese, and various oriental peoples grew 
to be very formal in character. In the case 
of most of these races, the object of educa- 
tion was the preservation of a very con- 
servative social group. Care was taken to 
instruct the youth in the customs and be- 
liefs of the ancestors. Rigid suppression of 
individuality was the rule. Even among 
present-day Chinese, instruction uninflu- 
enced by western ideas seeks to carry on the 
tradition of the past. 

Early Greek education resembled that of 
the oriental peoples just referred to. The 
Spartan youth was educated for the purposes 
of the state. He was little respected as an 
individual. In order to preserve the state, 
the state itself became a school, and the 
youth were subjected to a rigid program 
conceived to furnish citizens in conformity 
with their civic ideals. The education of 
Athens, while similar in the early days, 
became less formal at the time of Pericles. 
The sophists taught that “man is the 
measure of all things,” and in so doing 
stressed the value of the individual. The 
curriculum of the Athenian schools of this 
time, and during the succeeding years had 
some formal aspects, but in that it allowed 
more expression of individuality, was less 
formal than that of preceding and following 
ages. Early Roman education began in- 
formally in that the children learned from 
imitation and from participation in the 
activities of their elders. Later Roman 
education became formal as it borrowed 
Greek educational institutions. 

The education of the Middle Ages was 
highly formal since its purposes were so 


far removed from those of secular life. 
Institutions and curricula, as well as 
methods of instruction, handed down from 
Greece and Rome aided in this emphasis 
on formality. The exception to this rule 
may be found in the education of chivalry 
and the beginnings of vocational education 
among the guilds. For the most part in- 
struction reached the extreme of formality, 
as was illustrated by the neglect of the 
vernacular, of sciences, and of the needs of 
worldly life. 


We have the beginnings of the modern 
tendency toward a less formal education in 
the early days of the Renaissance. In 
1428, Vittorino da Feltre established his 
school at Mantua whose informal character, 
as contrasted with others of that time, is 
indicated in its name “Casa Giocasa”’ or the 
Pleasant House. The pupils were allowed to 
indulge in sports and games, and although 
literature dominated, dialectic and gram- 
mar were subordinated. Paul Monroe 
states,* ‘Self-Government by the boys of 
the school, a dependence upon the natural 
interests of the pupil, use of the natural 
activities of the child as a basis of much of 
the work, and a strong emphasis upon ac- 
tivity and upon the constructive side of 
the work as furnishing an immediate in- 
troduction into a useful life, were some of 
the features exemplified in this school at 
Mantua.” Unfortunately, this school did 
not serve as a model for those organized in 
the years following. The more liberal 
tendencies of the early Renaissance were 
supplanted by other tendencies toward form- 
alizing education. 


The Gymnasium of Sturm, the schools of 
the Jesuits, and the Latin grammar schools 
of England and Colonial America carried 
on the formal tradition. Contemporary 
educational theorists such as Erasmus, 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Ascham, and later 
Comenius sought to lessen the formality of 
the educational practice of their contem- 
poraries. The first fruits of their writings 
are to be found in the founding of the 
Philanthropinum at Dessau by Basedow, 

*Monroe, Paul. Brief Course in the History of 
Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1920, p. 175. 
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the institution of Francke at Halle, and the 
work of Pestalozzi at Stanz, Burgdorf, and 
Yverdun. The influence of Rousseau must 
be coupled with that of the earlier theorists 
mentioned, since it is evident that both 
Basedow and Pestalozzi were tremendously 
influenced by him. While Rousseau was 
radical in the extreme, and while his private 
life was not above reproach, too little can- 
not be said of his contribution to the in- 
formal and natural in the philosophy of 
education. 

Rousseau took as his thesis that “Every- 
thing is perfect as it comes from the Creator, 
everything degenerates in the hands of 
man.” The contemporary social life of his 
day contained for him everything that was 
bad. Only by reverting to nature, and to a 
natural education should children be edu- 
cated. Emile was to be educated as a result 
of his own experience in contact with his 
simple environment. His first book was 
to be Robinson Crusoe, since Robinson 
Crusoe illustrated Rousseau’s ideas of get- 
ting back to nature. Emile was to have lit- 
tle contact with his fellowmen until he had 
reached some maturity. Then he was to 
learn from his fellows by taking the knocks 
which they might give him. It is the 
opinion of the writer that such an extreme 
view of education was necessary at the time 
in order to swing the pendulum from the 
other extreme. The later discussion will 
indicate how many of our modern ideas of 
informal education may be traced to Rous- 
seau. 

The growth of public education in the 
United States brought with it standardiza- 
tion of institutions, methods, and curricula. 
At the beginning of the present century, the 
doctrine of formal discipline and the en- 
thusiasm for the theories of Herbert aided 
in this tendency. If one believed in formal 
discipline, it was not essential that educa- 
tion be other than artificial, since transfer 
would take care of the activities of life. If 
one sided with the Herbartians, one ac- 
cepted a formal method of the presentation 
of subject matter. When the acceptance of 
these beliefs was most widespread, a trend 
commenced toward the other extreme. We 
find this trend toward the informal in the 
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growing realization among advanced think- 
ers that the school must be centered in the 
child, not in the teacher, or in the subject 
matter of instruction. This new tendency 
was not an invention of the time but a reac- 
tion toward the doctrines of Rousseau and 
other advocates of the informal. 

Those who are to be credited with start- 
ing this tendency are G. Stanley Hall, 
Colonel Parker, John Dewey, and possibly 
others. Hall inaugurated the movement 
with his emphasis on child study. We have 
seen his doctrines and his methods dis- 
counted by present-day research, but the 
impetus given by him to the study of the 
child remains one of the outstanding 
achievements in education of recent times. 
Dewey occupies a pre-eminent place in the 
movement because of his experimental 
school and his numerous writings. 

In more recent years the attention given 
to individual differences must be regarded 
as a tendency toward informality. It im- 
plies a recognition of the needs of the child 
and provision for these needs brings a less 
formal type of education than that of 
simultaneous instruction. The term less 
formal is applied to it since in some of the 
plans quite elaborate systems have been 
set up. For example the use of minimum 
requirements, as at Winnetka under Wash- 
burne, must be regarded as formal educa- 
tion. When provision for individual dif- 
ferences means educational determinism, it 
also departs from the informal. However, 
when the provisions are such that individual 
needs are so recognized that opportunities 
are given for realization of individual in- 
terests, tastes, talents, creative abilities, 
and so on, the provisions must be credited 
with aiding in informality. 

It is essential that emphasis should be 
given here to such movements as the so- 
cialized recitation and the project method. 
At Winnetka the use of the socialized 
recitation makes possible the retention of 
certain values which may be lost by purely 
individual instruction. In this way the 
children take part in activities for the pur- 
pose of engendering such abilities as are 
required in cooperating with others in social 
life. Such participation removes some of 
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the artificiality of school learning in that 
it creates an environment more nearly like 
life out of school. 

The project method is supposed to be the 
answer to the demand for informal educa- 
tion. In the true project, the curriculum is 
not planned in advance but arises from the 
interests of the children. That which is to 
constitute the learning activity is that which 
the children desire to do at the moment. It 
has been held that in this way artificiality 
is removed, and children are prepared for 
adult life by solving problems in natural 
situations. The contention is made that it 
is impossible to predict what the future will 
be; therefore, no curriculum should be laid 
out in advance. Through engaging in 
projects the pupils acquire the ability to 
meet any and all situations which may come 
up in their later life. Skills in language, 
arithmetic, and so on are engendered in- 
cidentally. There are many features which 
are commendable in this doctrine but it is 
not so successful in practice. Teachers 
frequently have to exercise their own 
authority in accepting or rejecting the 
proposals of the children. In many cases 
the teacher must suggest the project. It 
is difficult to imagine that a project sug- 
gested by one child will be equally accept- 
able to the others. There are certain funda- 
mental skills and certain portions of 
knowledge which must be taught, project 
or no project, for the preservation .of our 
civilization. Many projects are started and 
interest wanes. If the project is dropped, 
the children lose the values which they 
receive from completing things in spite of 
difficulties. 

The most promising development toward 
informality in education seems to be that 
which is taking place in the modern ex- 
perimental schools.* Teachers in these 
schools seek to develop the creative abilities 
of their pupils. It is not essential that the 
purpose arise within the child, if he can be 
interested in an activity. Latent ability is 
sought, and the child is guided into occupa- 
tions which will give an opportunity for 

*For an excellent discussion of this movement see: 
Rugg, Harold and Shumaker, Ann. The Child Centered 


School. An ent of the New Education. Yonkers: 
World Book Company, 1928. 


the training and expression of these abili- 
ties. A bit of subject matter is made vital 
by introducing supplementary material. 
Facilities are possible for letting the pupil 
carry his work far beyond that of the or- 
dinary prescribed curriculum. If the child 
has talent in art, expression of this talent 
is made possible. Models are constructed; 
plays written by pupils are dramatized; 
poems are written and published in the 
school paper; and many other activities are 
engaged in which give freedom for the 
development of creative abilities. One 
finds this sort of thing going on in such 
schools as the Speyer, Horace Mann, and 
Lincoln Schools of Teachers’ College, and 
the University Laboratory Schools of the 
University of Chicago. It is probable that 
much is being done along this line in our 
public schools. It is to be found on the 
college level at Rollins College in Florida, 
in the experimental college at the University 
of Wisconsin, and in the honors courses of 
various universities. Informal education 
is found at present at its best when appeai 
is made to the interests of the student, and 
freedom is given to expression of originality 
and creative effort. 


Thorndike and many of his school are to 
be credited with aiding in the trend toward 
formality in education. The acceptance of 
the view that a multitude of abilities must 
be trained implies the institution of means 
of practicing these abilities. In consequence, 
there have been devised a vast amount of 
materials of instruction through which the 
child is to receive the optimum drill so that 
these abilities may be acquired. Words 
have been counted, number combinations 
have been determined; historical events 
have been evaluated; and scientific allusions 
have been sought for, the establishing of 
curricula in which nothing shall appear but 
what will aid in the engendering of specific 
abilities. The development of standardized 
educational tests and surveys of student 
achievement complete this tendency toward 
formalization, since all must be educated in 
conformity with the standards. Instead of 
an emphasis on ability to meet new situa- 
tions, it is an emphasis on ability to meet 
situations which have been presented an 
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adequate number of times for the “bonds” 
to be well established. The interests, ideals, 
and attitudes of the children as well as their 
skill in reflective thinking, become of de- 
creasing importance because of the difficulty 
of their “objective” measurement. An 
informal education is difficult to plan in 
advance, and its products are difficult to 
measure, so in spite of the fact that “every- 
thing that exists, exists in some amount and 
can be measured” emphasis is placed on the 
more mechanical abilities. 

The construction of curricula by the 
method of job-analysis also aids in the 
trend toward formalism. It is the conscious 
recognition of educative purposes raised to 
the nth power. The cataloging of activities 
of contemporary life, if done objectively, 
makes impossible an evaluation of these 
activities in terms of desirability. Job- 
analysis cannot select that which is worthy 
of perpetuation; it must list all, and in so 
doing abstracts these activities from life. 
The organization into curricula, and the 
determination of materials of instruction by 
such means tends toward formalism, for if 
thought is used in the process, it is no longer 
objective. Presentation of historical per- 
sonages mentioned in the daily press the 
greatest number of times may be just as 
artificial and mechanical as the presenta- 
tion of sentences for parsing, and just as 
devoid of interest for the children. 

The attempt to establish best methods of 
instruction by experimentation also tends 
to make education formal. Any teacher 
attempting to use a best method of in- 
struction year after year without change 
tends to reduce instruction to routine. The 
same is true of methods of supervision which 
have been established as correct by educa- 
tional investigations, All these things, hav- 
ing as their purpose the setting up of 
definite procedures, remove the possibility 
of freshness and variety in instruction. The 
teacher has little time for natural interests 
of the children when she must conform to 
all the rules laid down by administrators and 
supervisors, even though these rules are 
based on the findings of educational research. 

It is impossible to arrive at a final answer 
to the problem of formality versus informal- 
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ity in education. It is essential that our 
social heredity be passed on to future genera- 
tions with some increment added by the 
present generation. For this, schools are 
necessary, and economy of time essential. 
There are certain fundamental things which 
must be taught even if not informally. In 
order that they be taught curricula must be 
planned, effective methods used, and the 
results measured. Our civilization is chang- 
ing, but not so rapidly as to destroy the 
possibility of predicting, with some degree 
of certainty, much that will be needed when 
those who are now children will be adults. 
On the other hand much may te done to 
make teaching less formal than it is. It 
means that the values of individual instruc- 
tion, socialized recitation, project methods, 
and so on, be utilized. There is no reason 
why a child should not receive drill in the 
fundamentals, and at the same time be 
allowed to participate in activities which 
permit freedom of expression of originality, 
initiative, and other creative abilities. In- 
formality will be attained when the school 
environment tends to be most similar to the 
out-of-school environment, with the proviso 
that undesirable features of out-of-school 
environment be not included. The author 
of this paper advocates the middle ground. 
Formal education is not inherently bad, and 
neither is informal education inherently 
good. That which is worthwhile in each 
may be used to construct a more rational edu- 
cational theory and practice for the future. 


The Thirteenth National Council 

The last National Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa was a Council of achievement. Its 
personnel is pictured on the opposite page. 
It gave more time to the problems of sig- 
nificant fraternity policy than is usual. It 
was constructive and intelligent in action 
and much concerned about the need for 
increasing professional service to members. 

An abridged report of Council proceed- 
ings containing all acts and resolutions of the 
three-day meeting was published in the 
February, 1930, issue of The Phi Delta 
Kappan. A further report of action taken by 
the Council is given on pages 182 and 189 
of this issue. 
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Teacher -Training Standards 
HAT training is desirable for a high 
school teacher or for a college 
teacher? Anyone who studies the 
matter carefully will admit that great pro- 
gress has been made during the last fifteen 
years in raising teacher training standards. 
Emphasis has been changed from thorough 
training in subject matter to be taught to 
thorough training in the professional phase 
of the work. Great stress is now being placed 
upon advanced degrees. Rank and increased 
salary seem dependent upon the possession 
of advanced degrees. 

The writer would be one of the last to 
decry emphasis upon a'more thorough grasp 
of subject matter and of effective teaching 
methods based upon a knowledge of pupils 
and students. However, he is fearful lest 
we be caught in a vicious circle — more 
training to get more degrees to get more 
salary — and so on. It take more than an 
intensive knowledge of subject matter and 
pedagogy to make a teacher. The free elec- 
tive system so common in most of our col- 


leges and universities is resulting in a narrow 
specialization. Surely it is highly desirable 
a a teacher have a broad background of 
liberal culture. Some training in each of 
the broad fields of knowledge should serve 
as a basis for thorough study in the subject 
or subjects to be taught as well as for the 
professional work. 

However, there are other things which 
need emphasis. A knowledge of general 
professional problems is very helpful. The 
matter of a proper relationship between 
the teacher on one hand and the community 
on the other, is very important. A whole- 
some adjustment to community helps very 
materially in the success of a_ teacher. 
Should not something more be done in this 
respect than the average candidate ex- 
periences? Relations to school authorities, 
fellow teachers, and even the pupils them- 
selves, are deserving of no less attention. 
We should bear in mind also that a knowl- 
edge of the situation is not sufficient — 
there must also be a wi// to do the proper 
thing. 

Information concerning certification is 
also important. Salaries, pensions, plans 
for estimating efficiency, plans for selecting 
teachers, and several other kindred matters 
are legitimate material for the training of a 
teacher. Yet how ignorant of these things 
is the average university graduate seeking a 
position as a teacher. Even the technique 
of applying for a position is a thing unknown 
to many of these people. 

Finally, the characteristics of the candi- 
date need more attention, not only on the 
part of the authorities in teacher training 
institutions but also by those whose re- 
sponsibility it is to select teachers. Candi- 
dates are numerous these days. Why not 
take advantage of the opportunity to elimin- 
ate from preparation for the profession and 
to pass by when selecting teachers, those 
who lack the personal qualities necessary 
for guiding, influencing and inspiring youth 
efficiently? Those who can not grip youth, 
who do not thoroughly enjoy being with 
them and working with them, have no busi- 
ness in the classroom. 

Not everything which has been suggested 
in this statement can be used for each and 
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every candidate. However, let us realize 
that raising standards involves something 
more than merely adding courses in subject 
matter to be taught and in abstract educa- 
tion. These young people must deal with 
life and they need a practical knowledge as 
well as a theoretical one, of education and 
of life. Let us encourage them to become 
well balanced all-around individuals. Would 
it be too much to ask that our teachers have 
a training which would give them culture, 
a broad grasp of subjects they hope to 
teach, intimate knowledge of youth, and 
some acquaintance with the various prac- 
tical problems outside the class room itself 
as well as within? If we can see to it that 
young people possessing strength or charac- 
ter, personality, and genuine interest in 
young people, receive such training, there 
is no limit to which we may safely raise our 


standards. L.W.W. 
Fellowship — Scholarship 


The recent announcement of the research 
fellowship and research scholarship which 
Phi Delta Kappa will award for the aca- 
demic year ‘of 1930-31 has been received 
with much interest among next year’s candi- 
dates for master’s and doctor’s degrees in 
education. The Executive Secretary wishes 
to say that any application received on or 
before May 1, 1930 will be given due con- 
sideration by the Executive Committee of 
the Fraternity who will select the candidates. 


Greek Alphabet 

HERE are twenty-four letters in the 

Greek alphabet. They are given here, 

with both the Greek and English 
pronunciations. This matter of pronuncia- 
tion is a rather difficult one to settle since 
there are numerous inconsistencies in the 
way different Greek names are now pro- 
nounced in fraternity circles. The reason, 
of course, is that the so-called “modern 
Greek” is very rarely a student of Greek 
and does not recognize the fact that Greek 
letters have both an English and a Greek 
pronunciation. | Consequently we often 
have the two used in the same fraternity 
name, because the final effect sounds well. 
Even the Phi Beta Kappa name, as it is 
usually pronounced, is such a hybrid. 


Form Letter Greek English 
A Alpha Ahlpha Alpha 

B Beta Bayta Beeta 

r Gamma Gahmma Gamma 
A Delta Delta Delta 

E Epsilon Epsilon Epsilon 
Z Zeta Zayta Zeta 

H Eta Ayta Eeta 

Theta Thayta Theeta 

I Iota Iota Iota 

K Kappa Kakppa Kappa 
A Lambda Lahmbda Lambda 
M Mu Mew Mew 

N Nu New New 

= Xi Xee Zi (eye) 
O Omicron Omicron Omicron 
II Pi Pee Pi (eye) 
P Rho Rho Rho 

>> Sigma Sigma Sigma 

T Tau Tau (asin owl) Tawe 

Y Upsilon Oopsilon Upsilon 
© Phi Phee Phi (eye) 
x Chi Chee Chi (eye) 
y Psi Psee Psi (eye 
Q Omega Omayga Omeega 


To sum up, the difference between the 
Greek “ah” sound as in Kappa, and the 
English “‘a” as in ask, is too trivial to bother 
about. pit Greeks use the English 
form in such cases. Beta, Zeta, Eta, Theta, 
Omega, are pronounced with the Greek 
“e,” i.e., the “‘ay” sound rather than with 
the English “ee.” It is detter to follow cus- 
tom and use the Greek pronunciation here. 
In the case of Xi, Pi, Phi, Chi, Psi, both the 
Greek and the English forms are used, but 
it is wiser for us to adopt the English sound 
Zy, Py, etc., and not Zee, Pee, etc. We 
should, however, be consistent in our pro- 
nunciation of the same letter. If we do at 
times, sanctioned by custom, use two types 
of pronunciation in the same name, as in 
Pi Beta Phi, say Pi (eye) Bayta Phee. We 
all say ‘‘Phy Bayta Kappa.” To be con- 
sistent we should say “Phe Bayta Kahppa”’ 
of “Phy Beeta Kappa.” But such phonetic 
correctness is unknown, save to the erudite 
scholar! So, keep the "English “*a”’ sound, 
the Greek “‘e,” and the English “i,” then 
we'll understand each other.—The Lamp 
of A Z. 


(Reprinted from Bantas Greek Exchange.) 
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District Representatives 

Y action of the last National Council, 
B and by approval of the required num- 

ber of chapters, the District Deputy 
of the National President and of the Execu- 
tive Committee becomes an officer of the 
past after May 31, 1930. In place of the 
District Deputies there are to be five District 
Representatives whose nomination and elec- 
tion is provided for in the following manner: 
“Three candidates for the office in each 
district shall be nominated by the delegates 
from the respective districts at the National 
Council meeting.” “A representative for 
each district shall then be elected from the 
nominees, by a polled magazine vote of 
the fraternity members within the respec- 
tive Districts.” These Representatives 
may be either active or associate members 
of the fraternity. It is further provided 
that “Removal of residence from the District 
shall be considered as automatic resignation 
of the Representative and his successor shall 
be immediately selected by the Executive 
Committee to fill the remainder of the un- 
expired term of office.” 


“Tt shall be the duty of the District Repre- 


sentative: 


“(a) To familiarize himself with fraternity 
problems peculiar to his District and to 
render any aid within his capacity in their 
solution; thus helping the Executive Com- 
mittee in the dispatch of its business. 


“(b) To foster the activities of Alumni 
members and the formation of State Com- 
mittees in those states where such seem 
desirable. 

“(c) To act as an installing officer of new 
chapters within his District. 

“(d) To serve as a representative of his 
District in the National Council in which 
he shall have full power of voice and vote. 

“(e) To act in his District as the repre- 
sentative of the Council in furthering the 
dispatch of business of the Council and of 
its duly elected Executive Committee.” 

Please refer to the map on the magazine 
cover and decide in which District you are 
located. The following nominations were 
made by the Delegates to the last National 


Council and from these the members in 
each District are asked to vote for one for 
their District Representative: 


WesTERN Districr 
V. K. Frouta (Nu 276), Principal, Roose- 
velt High School, Seattle, Washington. 
J. C. Atmack (Delta 205), Professor of 
Education, Stanford University. 
Rupotpx D. Linpquist (Lambda 48), Asst. 
Supt. of Schools, Oakland, California. 


Nortu Centra Districr 

L. H. Munzenmayer (Sigma 329), Director 
of Child Accounting, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

A. S. Barr (Alpha 173), Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin. 

Georce W. Wittetr (Epsilon 106), Prin- 
cipal Township High School, LaGrange, 
Illinois. 


Centra West Disrricr 

J. V. Breirweiser (Alpha 1), Dean, School 
of Education, University of North 
Dakota. 

H. C. Kocn (Sigma 152), Professor of 
Education, University of Nebraska. 

Homer J. Situ (Eta 141), Professor of In- 
dustrial Education, University of Minne- 
sota. 

SouTHERN District 

E. A. Couuins (Psi 77), Professor of Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri. 

BertRAM Harry (Mu 102), Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Education, San Antonio Junior 
College. 

Irvine P. Foore (Psi 74), Professor of Ele- 
mentary Education, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


NorrtuHeEast District 

Paut V. West (Rho 171), Professor of 
Education, New York University. 

Rateu D. Owen (Beta 507), Professor of 
Education, Temple University. 

Water B. Jones (Xi 159), Professor of 
Higher Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


(Ballot appears on page 194) 
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Training in High School Mathematics Es- 
sential for Success in Certain College Subjects. 
A. R. Congdon. Published by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Being aware of the discouraging number 
of failures in College Freshman subjects, 
the author has attempted to discover and 
tabulate the facts, skills, techniques, general 
processes, and methods of procedure which 
might have been acquired in high-school 
mathematics, and which are involved in 
the college subjects dealing with quantita- 
tive data. 


One chapter is devoted to the mathe- 
matical vocabulary of College-Freshman 
physics. Another is the result of the ex- 
amination of five texts in physics and five 
in chemistry in order to make a list of the 
symbols used in these subjects. From a 
careful analysis of one College-Physics text 
including the solution of each of the five 
hundred seventy-two problems appearing 
in it, tables have been prepared showing the 
facts and skills from algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry which are utilized. These 
tables show the frequency of occurrence, 
and also indicate the exact pages in the 
physics text upon which mathematics teach- 
ers who are interested may find illustrative 
material for the various facts and algebraic 
manipulations which are involved. Twenty- 
two general processes and methods of pro- 
cedure used in attacking these physics 
problems, with an illustrative solution in 
each case, have been listed; and then the 
possibility of better preparing for these 
solutions has been discussed. 


Finally a test of eighteen problems 
selected from the numerous algebraic manip- 
ulations which were listed was given to 
eight hundred fifty-nine high school pupils 
in five different states. The results of this 


test are tabulated and discussed. 


The summary and conclusions point out 
what has been over-emphasized and what 
has been under-emphasized in the mathe- 
matics training of most high school pupils if 
preparation for college is being considered. 

— A. R. Concpon. 


Physical Measures of Growth and Nutri- 
tion, Monograph II School Health Study 
Series, Raymond Franzen. Published by 
American Child Health Association, New 
York City. 

The chief object of this monograph was 
to develop an objective and reliable measure 
of those physical conditions that are a result 
of the immediate history of food, sleep, and 
the expenditure of energy in children. 
Analysis of estimates of nutritional status 
made by physicians revealed that they do 
not objectively distinguish children for these 
conditions. Children reported as being well 
nourished by one examiner will be reported 
as malnourished by another. The reduction 
of the physicians’ judgments to an analytical 
rating scale of 46 different clinical signs of 
malnutrition improved this objectivity to a 
slight degree but not sufficiently to use as 
an instrument of discrimination. It showed, 
however, that amount and quality of muscle 
were the most important factors used in the 
physicians judgment. On the other hand, 
analysis showed that amount and quality 
of subcutaneous tissue is a very important 
element in the clinical judgment of the 
nutritional status of a child. Measured 
amounts of this trait, however, showed that 
errors of estimate undermined its actual 
influence in judgments as made. 

An analytic treatment of the anthropo- 
metric correlates of weight indicated that 
being underweight or overweight for height 
and age is due largely to small or large chest 
and hip dimension. The multiple correla- 
tion of weight with eleven anthropometric 
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characteristics is near unity which allows 
the assignation of individual variations in 
weight among children to its measureable 
components. Since, therefore, weight is an 
overall measure influenced so highly by 
skeletal components in all the dimensions, 
the use of 10% underweight as a criterion of 
malnutrition may be very much in error. 
It is much better practice to measure 
directly those elements of weight that 
reflect the effects of food, sleep and exercise. 

By means of tape and specially con- 
structed calipers measurements were de- 
vised of Arm Girth, Calf Girth and Sub- 
cutaneous Tissue over the Biceps, Triceps 
and Calf. These are shown to be more ob- 
jective and reliable than physicians’ judg- 
ments and more important than weight in 
making estimates of nutritional status. 
Norms of Arm Girth, Calf Girth and Sub- 
cutaneous Tissue for varying combinations 
of Height, Chest Breadth, Chest Depth, Hip 
and Shoulder dimension are given for eleven- 
year-old boys. Tables for the other age 
and sex groups will be prepared later. 

As the Foreword points out, this research 
deals with the underlying fundamentals of 
the concept of nutritional status differences 
in children. The practical adaptation of 
these conclusions awaits experience in the 
use of these measurements at the hands of 
prediatricians and others in the school 
health field. — RayMonpD FRANZEN. 


Health Education Tests, Monograph I 
School Health Study Series, Raymond 
Franzen. Published by American Child 
Health Association, New York City. 

In 1926 the American Child Health As- 
sociation began a research with the purpose 
of determining the effectiveness of existing 
school health programs as reflected in the 
measurable influences these programs had 
exerted on the children. We have chosen 
to present results of this study in a series of 
monographs, and Health Education Tests is 
the first of the series. 

The monograph consists of four sections. 
The first of these presents the needs for 
measurements of the results of health teach- 
ing and outlines the qualities that such 
measuring instruments should possess. 


Section II presents data derived from 
the measurement of approximately 100 
children in 70 schools from various sections 
of the country for each of the five tests. 
Reliabilities of each test are high apart from 
intelligence and the intercorrelations of the 
tests are low. The role played by certain 
socio-economic influences is discussed. 

Section III suggests uses for measure- 
ment in Health Education with particular 
reference to the value of adequate measures 
of health habit, attitude and knowledge. 

Section IV serves as a manual of directions 
for giving the tests. Complete directions for 
giving and scoring are presented and norms 
are stated in terms of crude scores and also 
in terms of five intelligence groups. This 
makes it possible to compare achievement 
in the health education tests among children 
of the same intelligence. 

Three of the tests may be used for in- 
dividual measurement while the other two 
are valuable in making group distinctions. 
Two new testing techniques are presented, 
namely, the Story Test and the Five Rules 
Test. — Raymonp FRANZEN. 


Organized Training Business. James H. 
Greene, Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

This book is designed to place before the 
manager, personnel man and trainer in 
commerce and industry educational prin- 
ciples translated into industrial terms. It 
attempts to outline a philosophy of training, 
to present a plan for its organization and 
administration, and to organize, by placing 
in readable form, unrecorded specifics and 
material from current publications. Itshould 
serve as a text and reference book for 
courses in personnel administration and 
industrial training, as well as a handbook 
for business executives. 

— James H. GREENE. 


The Management of the Reading Program 
in the Social Studies, W. G. Kimmel. 
Publications of The National Council for 
the Social Studies, Number 4, 1929. 110 pp. 

The purpose in the preparation of ma- 
terials on the reading program in the social 
studies was to make available data tabulated 
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from returns on questionnaires submitted by 
teachers in 426 secondary schools in one 
state. In addition, an attempt was made 
to set forth certain basic conceptions of a 
reading program in the social studies for the 
guidance of beginning teachers. 

The material in the pamphlet is divided 
into two parts: Part I includes a presenta- 
tion of data on the objectives of the reading 
program, requirements, methods of handling 
and checking, plans for stimulating wide 
reading, and procedures for fusing the read- 
ing program with classroom activities; 
Part II contains suggestions for beginning 
teachers on basic conceptions of the place 
of the reading program, methods to stimu- 
late interest in reading, methods of handling 
and checking readings, and suggestions for 
the development of the social studies 
library. There is a six-page bibliography. 

— W. G. 


Simplex Correlation Form. Alvhh R. 
Lauer. Published by the Educational 
Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1929. 

This form differs from most correlation 
charts in that it has been devised primarily 
for the use of persons not trained in statis- 
tics. No formulae are written on the sheet. 
The author tried to keep in mind certain 
psychological principles along with some 
statistical safeguards. 

Summing up the chief points of advan- 
tage, the following items seem noteworthy: 


(a) No formulae, as such, are written on the, 


chart; (b) the sums, products, etc., are 
placed where they can be directly compared; 
(c) the alignment of the columns at the top 
and bottom are tilted at convenient angles 
to minimize rotation of the page; (d) brown 
ink is used to facilitate reading of tallies 
and consequently to increase accuracy; (e) 
most of the directions are placed where 
needed, i.e., on the sheet and between 
operations; (f) there is a compartment for 
all intermediate values such that checking 
does not necessitate complete recalcula- 
tion; (g) the computation is laid out in 
serial order at the right of the form in such 
a way as to reduce machine operations 
(when using a Marchand, Monroe, or similar 
calculating machine) to the minimum and 
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yet retain these intermediate results; (h) 
space is provided for most needed derived 
values such as the standard deviation, 
probable error of the mean, etc.; (i) the 
chart has 24 compartments, making greater 
refinement of grouping possible. 

While designed primarily for beginners in 
statistical method and research directors 
who have to depend on clerical assistance, 
the writer has found the form particularly 
convenient when new data are sought from 
old results. By going to the original sheets 
it requires only a short time to calculate 
further results desired. This feature of 
course is not unique, but the novel arrange- 
ment is that the needed values are so ob- 
viously marked that a novice could obtain 
the desired results even without assistance. 
The form has no particular disadvantage to 
the advanced student except that he may 
desire to omit copying intermediate results 
or to use some other formula. This can be 
done, but the directions would be invali- 
dated. 

Three years’ work on a testing program 
during which time the author taught 
elementary statistics impressed the opinion 
that such a form was needed. Experience 
with Hollerith machines further indicated 
the possibility of much better system in 
correlation forms than is generally found. 

— R. Laver. 

(Brother Lauer is at present National 

Research Fellow at Ohio State University — 


Editor.) 


American Handwriting Scale, Paul V. 
West. Published by the A. N. Palmer Com- 
pany, New York. 

The American Handwriting Scale is a 
group of seven scales, one for each of the 
grades from II through VIII. In the large 
form, these are placed upon one sheet for 
posting upon the walls of classrooms, but 
five group scales are provided for con- 
venience in scoring, each having scales of 
three adjacent grades upon it. The hand- 
writing of a child may thus be compared 
with the writing of pupils who are above or 
below him. 

The material to be written is in the form 
of stories to be memorized. Each selection 
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contains practically all the letters of the 
alphabet and is organized in groups of 
twenty-five letters as an aid to computing 
the rate. The specimens of the scale are 
photographed copies of actual writing by 
children. The norms have been standard- 
ized by a nation-wide survey. The scale 
values are in terms of letters or per cents 
so that they are readily understood by 
teachers. The Scale is accompanied by a 
twenty-page manual giving a full descrip- 
tion of the Scale and its uses, and a very 
complete record blank. Packages of writing 
specimens for each grade with standardized 
ratings on the scale are provided as a means 
of receiving training in the grading for 
quality. 

This Scale represents a new departure in 
many ways and it is believed will meet a 


long-felt need in this field. 
— Paut V. WEst. 


Teacher Demand and Supply in the Public 
Schools. Published by Colorado State 
Teachers College as Colorado Teachers 
College Education Series, Number 8, 
Greeley, Colorado, 1929. 

This investigation follows the procedure 
and technic of the Commonwealth Fund 
teacher supply and demand study made by 
Dr. Buckingham in Ohio in 1926. It in- 
cludes comparative data from a number of 
other states including Colorado, Wisconsin, 
and Vermont; and the material given is 
typical of conditions in all states. It illus- 
trates a type of continuation study which 
should be carried on year by year by a 
professionally organized state department 
of education. Checks of this nature are of 
inestimable value to teacher-training in- 
stitutions in their duty of teacher prepara- 
tion and to local hiring bodies to whom 
information is thus given on the status of 
demand and supply in the teacher market. 

— Freperick L. Wuirney. 


Scouting as a Humanizing Agency 


MATHEMATICS Teacher was find- 
ing several boys in his class “‘im- 
possible” and had given up trying to 


teach them the algebra which was “re- 
quired” in their course of study. Some time 


later in the year this same teacher was 
invited to serve as a scoutmaster of a troop 
meeting in the school. That too was 
“Impossible” for he was carrying far more 
of a teaching load than any human being 
should. A wise principal stepped into the 
picture at this time and suggested that the 
teacher’s classroom work might be lightened 
if he would assume the responsibility of 
serving as scoutmaster. This was done. 

The boys who were “impossible” in begin- 
ning algebra were interested in the activities 
offered them in the scout troop and joined. 
They began to find that their algebra 
teacher was not such a bad fellow after all. 
He went on hikes with them and played 
games with them in the troop meeting. The 
teacher began to see that these boys were 
not so “impossible” as he imagined. In 
fact, they began to take an interest in 
algebra. Scouting was serving as a means 
to an end. 

Similar experiences might have happened 
between a father and his son or a business 
man and the boys in his neighborhood as 
have often happened in numerous com- 
munities. The man was getting “under the 
skin” of the boy and gained his confidence. 

It is through such humanizing agencies as 
the program of scouting with its wealth of 
material which captivate the interests of 
the boy that we are able to motivate his 
life and guide his habits through the ex- 
ample and influence of men of character 


.with high ideals. 


The boy may become an adept student of 
mathematics and excel in all his studies 
but, if during his leisure hours out of school, 
which are four times as many as he spends 
in school, he practices habits and acquires 
low ideals which will cause him to be a 
detriment to society, what gain society by 
sending him to school to learn facts which 
he may use against his fellow man? 

Scouting is a means to an end. It is a 
program for use of the Teacher, the Father, 
the Mother, the Institution, the Welfare 
Agency or the Service Club to help them 
get closer to the boy or the girl and mold 
their character.— Cart B. Bauper, Scout 
Executive, North Shore Council, Salem, 
Massachusetts. 
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Educational Leadership 
I. N. Epwarps 
University of Chicago 

HE problem of leadership seems not 

to have been attacked scientifically 

to any great extent. Some studies 
have been made, or are being made in the 
field of political and civic leadership, but 
in the field of education, so far as the writer 
knows, very little has been done. The 
history of education, however, as well as 
ordinary experience, indicates that the 
educational leader must possess certain 
qualities. 


First of all, a successful leader must have 
a sense of value. He must have vision. He 
must be able to choose between the good 
and the bad, between that which is desirable 
and that which is not. To be sure, “good” 
and “‘bad” are relative and not absolute; 
value is merely reaction to experience. 
Nevertheless, the successful leader must in 
some way divine what the group he is at- 
tempting to lead will consider desirable. 
This does not mean that the leader will be 
a mere time server, that he will always 
keep his ear to the ground in order to de- 
termine the direction in which the “thunder- 
ing multitude” is moving. The real leader 
is not one who merely keeps in front of the 
crowd, regardless of the direction it may be 
moving. He may, and nearly always does, 
have to fight vigorously for his principles. 
Still his principles must be “right; he 
must have discovered a value which is 
“good.” That is, he must advocate some- 
thing which the people of his generation, 
or social group, or community will, after 
experiencing it, pronounce “good.” In 
other words, he must have a “sound” 
philosophy. 

To select proper values, however, one 
must know his facts. If value is determined 
by reaction to experience, one must under- 
stand the experience. Successful social 
engineering is seldom if ever accomplished 
by one who does not understand the social 
order with which he is working. Sound 
social policy can only result in a clear 
understanding of the social order and from 
a knowledge of social experience. The facts 
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are indispensable. The career of Horace 
Mann is in point. When Mann was called 
to the Secretaryship of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, the first task he set 
himself was to discover the facts about 
the Massachusetts School System. He got 
his facts, he spoke with authority, his 
program was never divorced from reality. 
He knew whereof he spoke, and other men 
knew that he knew. 

The third characteristic of a successful 
leader is courage. At times he may have 
to tell the world that it is wrong; more 
commonly he has to combat ignorance, 
tradition, or the vested interests of specially 
favored economic and social groups. Not 
infrequently he has to throw to the four 
winds all personal considerations. Take 
for example the experience of Thadeus 
Stevens. The State of Pennsylvania had 
enacted a law in 1834, providing for free 
public schools. The law aroused bitter op- 
position. It was an issue in the next elec- 
tion of members to the State Legislature. 
Many members were defeated because they 
had voted for the law. Others were elected 
because they pledged themselves to repeal 
it. Thirty-two thousand people petitioned 
the Legislature to repeal the act, and only 
two thousand five hundred remonstrated 
against its repeal. The Senate voted to 
repeal the act, with only eight dissenting 
votes. It was estimated that the vote in the 
House would be overwhelmingly in favor of 
repeal. Stevens understood that three- 
fourths of his own constituents had peti- 
tioned that the act be repealed. Even the 
friends of free schools had decided that op- 
position was useless. But Stevens refused 
to yield. He made a speech on the floor of 
the House with such telling effect that the 
motion to repeal the act was defeated. 
The rugged old Vermonter had saved free 
schools for his adopted state. 

Force of personality, moreover, is essen- 
tial. Indeed, it seems that there is a close 
relationship between leadership and ability 
to dramatize one’s personality. Somehow 
or other, men simply refuse to follow the 
lead of one who impresses them as being 
commonplace. 

The successful leader, finally, must be 
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somewhat of a partisan. He must at least 
appear to know; he must speak as one who 
has authority. There are two sides to 
most questions, and if one is too judicially 
minded he may become lost in inaction, 
a Hamlet unable to strike. Most people 
are so uncertain as to what should be done 
and how, that they are very likely to follow 
the lead of one who seems to know. The 
successful leader, therefore, plans his pro- 
gram, chooses between values, and having 
decided what he hopes to accomplish, pushes 
forward without hesitation. 


Relationship of Leadership 
to Research and Service 
C. C. Ross 
University of Kentucky 

WONDER how many members of 
[ Delta Kappa who have accepted 

the ideals of research, service, and 
leadership, have ever taken time to think of 
the relationship existing among these three 
ideals. Surely not all, by any means, and 
yet the relationship of the three ideals is 
of great significance. Indeed, to serve one 
and neglect the others, or to serve any two to 
the neglect of the third, is to be not only 
an incomplete member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
but also a positively dangerous one as well. 

It is, of course, possible to attain leader- 
ship or power without either research or 
service, just as it is possible to spend one’s 
life in either research or service without 
securing leadership. The ordinary military 
chieftain or prize-fighter is an example of 
the former, while countless scientists buried 
in their laboratories or teachers occupied 
in their classrooms are illustrations of the 
latter. In education it is possible to attain 
a measure of leadership without the labor 
or the illumination of research or the mel- 
lowing spirit of service. Such leadership is, 
however, unenlightened and cold, lacking 
alike in eyes to see and a heart to feel. 

But to serve two of these ideals without 
the third is equally dangerous. For ex- 
ample, in education it is possible to arise to 
leadership through research, with only 
personal gain and glory as a goal and totally 
oblivious to the idea of service. Leader- 
ship of this type is dangerous because it is so 


utterly selfish. On the other hand, in educa- 
tion it is possible to obtain genuine leader- 
ship in service without the dependable 
knowledge and scientific attitude that are 
fostered by research. Such leadership is 
dangerous because it is blind and when the 
blind lead the blind, do they not both fall 
into the ditch? 

Education needs leadership, but only the 
leadership that is illumined by the light of 
research and tempered and guided by the 
spirit of service. The true Phi Delta Kap- 
pan seeks leadership through research and 
for service. 

A recent writer has described the evolu- 
tion of the qualifications of a teacher as 
follows: In the old days all that was re- 
quired of the teacher in order that he might 
teach John Latin was that he know Latin. 
Later he was expected to know John as well 
as to know Latin. At the present time he is 
beginning to be expected not only to know 
Latin and John but to know himself as well. 
The requirements of successful leadership 
are indicated here. The leader must first of 
all know his field, he must be the master 
of it. Safe, trusted leadership is founded 
upon nothing less than mastery. In educa- 
tion as elsewhere one cannot know his 
field and be ignorant of research. 

A second requirement of leadership is a 
knowledge of those who are being led. 
Many would-be leaders confuse leading with 
driving, while others make the mistake of 
keeping so far ahead of the crowd that they 
are lost in the mists of the distance. A 
quality of great leadership is sympathy 
born of an understanding of the people led. 
Genuine service arises out of a knowledge 
of human needs. 

If, in addition to a knowledge of this field 
and of human nature, the leader knows 
himself, his limitations as well as his strong 
points, he should be able the better to avoid 
most of the pitfalls that beset the way of 
the leader. 

It is idle to ask whether such a leader is 
born or made. Of course he is both. In 
him talent and training are happily united. 
Phi Delta Kappa can and should provide 
the latter, and it will do well still to look to 
God for the former. 
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Y action of the Thirteenth National 
Council, which was held in Chicago 


last December, and by approval of 


the required number of chapters, the follow- 
ing changes have been made in the National 
Constitution of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Fifteen proposals for constitution change 
were presented to the chapters. At this 
time twenty-nine chapters have sent in 
ballots and twelve of the proposals have 
been adopted. Certain of these represent 
minor changes in the constitution and are 
not indicated in the summary which follows. 
The remaining three proposals have not re- 
ceived a sufficient number of negative ballots 
to indicate a rejection by the fraternity as a 
whole. A succeeding statement in the June 
number of the magazine will indicate the 
adoption or rejection by the chapters, of 
the three on which we do not have a con- 
clusive ballot at this time. 

On pages 181 and 182, a statement is 
given indicating the action of the Council 
relative to District Deputies and _ their 
successors, the District Representatives. 
The support of this change in the constitu- 
tion is unanimous, according to the ballots 
received. The constitutional changes also 
insure provision for paying the expenses of 
the District Representatives to the National 
Council, the same as for members of the 
Executive Committee. 

Although the Council did not see fit to 
remove the “white clause” from the con- 
stitution or to make the fraternity an inter- 
national organization, it did make provision 
for a possible expansion of the fraternity 
into Canada. Of the twenty-nine ballots 
now received, only one has been cast in the 
negative. The number of affirmative bal- 
lots is sufficiently large to insure adoption of 
this constitutional change. 

Heretofore it has been the practice of the 
fraternity to submit petitions of groups of 
alumni for alumnus-chapter charters to the 
active chapters for their approval. A con- 
stitutional change has, at this time, been ap- 


proved, only two ballots being cast in the 
negative, whereby full authority for ap- 
proval or disapproval of such petitions is 
placed in the hands of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the fraternity. 


The conditions governing application for 
Life Membership have been altered and ap- 
proved as follows. Any member either in 
arrears or in nominal membership may 
have the privilege of applying for Life Mem- 
bership and he shall not be required to pay 
any arrearages although he may, if he so 
desires, pay not to exceed two years ar- 
rearages. The constitutional changes do 
not in any way have bearing upon the 
eligibility of members in good standing who 
make application for Life Membership. 
Provision has also been made whereby pay- 
ment of that portion of the income on the 
life membership fee which goes to the chap- 
ter shall not be made until the first year’s 
income on the investment is available. 
Heretofore the national office has assumed 
the responsibility of paying this amount to 
the chapter on the year succeeding the grant- 
ing of Life Membership even though no in- 
come on the membership was at that time 


available. 


The items of constitutional change which 
have not received a sufficiently large af- 
firmative vote to insure adoption have to 
do with the provision for Membership-at- 
large and the provision whereby each chap- 
ter would be obligated to carry a bond of 
not less than $500.00 on its treasurer. 


“A New Approach in Character Train- 
ing” is the title of a two-page article by 
W. W. Reed, Principal of Ryerson School, 
Chicago, Illinois, which appears in the 
February issue of The Chicago Principals’ 
Club Reporter. His approach to the problem 
is based upon efficiency for the structure of 
character. There is no suggestion in his 
plan of a religious basis for good conduct. 
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Address to the Phi Chapter Neophytes 


A. S. Barr 


new members to Phi Delta Kappa. 

There probably has been no time in all 
history that offered more in the way of op- 
portunities for Jeadership, research, and 
service than the present. Pursuant of the 
tendencies of our age, education of the old 
order has given way to education as science. 
We have made, in the immediate past, tre- 
mendous progress in the control and under- 
standing of the material forces about us 
through the application of scientific meth- 
ods. In many ways the material comforts 
of this generation are attributable to the 
achievements of the physical and biological 
sciences. There is some reason, however, 
to believe that we have entered, in this 
century, upon a period of scientific social 
reconstruction comparable in many respects 
to the physical, mechanical, and industrial 
reconstructions of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Education, psychology, 
and sociology, probably more than any 
other subjects, have been called to leader- 
ship in this new movement. 

This new opportunity for leadership, re- 
search, and service should bring to us a new 
sense of responsibility. We have much to 
learn. The education which has come down 
to us is not without value, but it needs care- 
ful reconsideration. We are about to build 
a new education on science. Our instru- 
ments of measurement, our experimental 
techniques, and our statistical procedures 
are all new tous. We must, naturally, make 
mistakes. Having survived the period of 
opposition from without, the new education 
is threatened from within because of the 
superficial character of our research, the 
over-enthusiasm of our supporters, and the 
inaccuracies of our work. We should mark 
clearly that we are in a training period. 
Most of us have not yet mastered the arith- 
metic of research, to say nothing of the in- 
tricacies of statistics and experimental 
procedures. Three articles that recently 
came to my attention as editor of the 
Journal of Educational Research illustrate 
this point. In one of these, fifteen medians 


|: is with pleasure that I welcome these 


were reported — seven were correct and 
eight incorrect; in another, the total per- 
centages varied markedly from what would 
be naturally expected. I wish I had time 
to give you a detailed report of these articles. 
And they were articles by reputable educa- 
tionalists. The errors to which I refer are 
errors of arithmetic. There are many, and 
much worse, errors extant in the literature of 
scientific education growing out of the use of 
experimental and statistical procedures. I 
wish I might impress upon you the fact that 
we are in a training period. 

There are some six or eight frequently 
occurring shortcomings in current research 
to which research workers should be alert. 

1. The failure to validate data gathering 
devices. We have become accustomed 
to the validation of test materials. We 
have not generally become accustomed, as 
yet, to the validation of other data gather- 
ing devices. 

2. Failure to provide an adequate descrip- 
tion of the subjects used in the experiment. 
An author may, for an example, describe 
the subjects of his experiment as a group of 
125 eighth-grade pupils of average intelli- 
gence. Such a description is wholly inade- 
quate for scientific purposes. 

3. Failure to provide evidence relative to 
the adequacy of the sample or samples used. 
The validity of the conclusions to be drawn 
from any experiment depends ultimately 
upon the adequacy of the sample. This im- 
portant fundamental of research is frequent- 
ly overlooked. 

4. Failure to provide an adequate descrip- 
tion of the experimental materials, processes, 
or factors under investigation. One must 
for example, in an experimental study of the 
unit contract method versus the conven- 
tional recitation, describe qualitatively and 
quantitatively what constitutes a conven- 
tional recitation and what constitutes unit 
contract teaching. There are many varia- 
tions in these methods, and many of the in- 
consistencies and conflicts in our findings 
can be traced directly to these differences. 

(Continued on page 193) 
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A New Chapter 


PETITION for an active chapter of 
A Phi Delta Kappa at the University 


of Alabama was approved by the 
Executive Committee last December. The 
petition has since been approved by the 
required number of active chapters. Plans 
are under way for the installation of the 
chapter on April 25th. All Phi Delta Kappa 
men in the vicinity of the University of 
Alabama are invited to be present for the 
installation. Correspondence concerning 
the time and the place may be addressed to 
Paul W. Terry, University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama. 


Scientific Book Club 
\ SCIENTIFIC Book Club has been 


organized recently for the purpose of 

assisting in the distribution of worth- 
while books of science, especially those which 
attempt to humanize the sciences. The club 
is organized in somewhat the same fashion as 
The Book-of-the-Month Club. Member- 
ship involves no dues or fees, merely the 
purchase of the scientific book of the month 
selected by a committee of distinguished 
scientists from the various fields of science. 
The objects of the club are first, to provide 
a wider circulation of the best productions 
in the field, and second, to give assistance 
to those who are interested in reading the 
current productions in the field of science. 
Those who are interested may secure 
further information by addressing the club 
at 80 Lafayette Street, New York City. 


Atlantic City Luncheon 


HE annual luncheon of Phi Delta 
Kappa held at the time of the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superin- 
tendence was held on Tuesday noon, Febru- 
ary 25th, at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in 
Atlantic Citv. The attendance was far 
below that of previous years due to the con- 


Items From Here and There 


ditions which prevailed in Atlantic City and 
also to the fact that there was a major con- 
flict for many members of the fraternity 
with the luncheon held by the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education. 
Certain other minor conflicts were present 
and doubtless influenced the attendance to 
some extent. Plans are being made to 
avoid such major conflicts in the future. 
Three hundred and forty-three members of 
the fraternity enjoyed the luncheon and 
particularly the address by Dr. George S. 
Counts, on the conditions which he observed 
when in Russia with particular reference to 
the problems of education. The program 
was said by many to have been one of the 
best offered during the meetings of the de- 
partment. 


A Study of University Athletics 


SWEEPING upheaval in athletics 

is now in prospect at the University 

of Minnesota. President Coffman 
has invited four nationally known men to 
come to the University to make an investiga- 
tion of Minnesota conditions and to set up 
a comprehensive program of reform. 

“The following men have been invited on 
the committee.and have all designated their 
willingness to make the investigation: Major 
John L. Griffith, Commissioner of inter- 
collegiate athletics in the Western Confer- 
ence, as an interpreter of the ideals and as- 
pirations of the Western Conference; Presi- 
dent H. M. Gage, Coe College, president of 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Universities and a member of the 
Carnegie Foundation, as an interpreter of 
the ideals and aspirations of the North 
Central Association; C. W. Savage, director 
of athletics, Oberlin College, for many years 
a member of the Inter-Collegiate football 
rules committee, as an interpreter of the 
ideals and aspirations of those professionally 
interested in inter-collegiate athletics; and 
Grantland Rice, New as 
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an interpreter of enlightened public opinion. 

“The following is a copy of the letter sent 
to each member of the committee: 

“ “University of Minnesota is interested in 
maintaining a department of physical educa- 
tion and athletics which will have construc- 
tive and forward-looking program, designed 
to serve the interésts of its student body. 
We are particularly desirous of having the 
judgment of a group of outside persons with 
regard to the present organization, program, 
activities, expenses and other matters of 
pertinent interest to the department as it 
now exists. In addition, we should like to 
have this analysis used as a basis for the 
projection of a program covering physical 
education, intramural sports, courses in 
physical education and intercollegiate ath- 
letics so articulated with general University 
functions as to serve as a basis for the Uni- 
versity’s work in these fields during the next 
decade. 

“*T invite you to be a member of a special 
committee to make such an analysis and to 
assist us in laying out that kind of a pro- 
gram which will commend itself to the 
educational world generally. We should 
like to have you come to the University 
of Minnesota at a time agreeable to you and 
the other members of the committee and to 
spend here on the ground as much time as 
necessary for your investigation and pre- 
pare for us a report, pointing out our 
strengths and weaknesses and outlining a 
picture which we should have for the future. 
Needless to say, arrangements will be made 
for the payment of your expenses and an 
appropriate stipend. Wire whether you 
will accept such a commission.’ ”— From 


Eta Chapter News Letter. 
Conference of Social Work 


HE fifty-seventh annual meeting of 

the National Conference of Social 

Work and Associate Groups will take 
place in Boston, June 6 to 14. More than 
forty groups in various fields of social work 
will meet at that time. The Conference will 
be formally opened on the evening of June 8 
by a presidential address given by Dr. 
Miriam Van Waters, referee of the Los 
Angeles Juvenile Court. 


The Conference has met before in Boston, 
in 1881 and in 1911. Begun originally in 
1874 as an organization for the discussion of 
problems common to boards of state chari- 
ties, it has grown into a general gathering 
of social forces, with representatives from 
fields concerning immigration, family case 
work, health, neighborhood life, dependency, 
delinquency, mental hygiene, and industrial 
and economic problems. 


Attendance at the Conference is open to 
any who wish to come. Headquarters will 
be at the Statler Hotel. Evening sessions 
will be at the Boston Gardens. Special 
rates will be offered Conference members for 
round-trip tickets. 


Hotel reservations should be made im- 
mediately with J. Paul Foster, 80 Federal 
Building, Boston. 

Requests for further information may be 
sent to Howard R. Knight, General Secre- 
tary, National Conference of Social Work, 


277 East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Index of Dissertations 


HO CHAPTER, of New York Uni- 
R' versity, published under date of 
February, 1930, an Index of Disserta- 
tions of the School of Education of New York 
University containing the theses for the 
degrees of master of arts and doctor of 
philosophy. The Index was prepared by 
Herbert A. Tonne, instructor in education. 
The list comprises twenty-six pages and, in 
addition, a topical key to the Index. 


“A Suggested Program of Legislation 
for the Consideration of School Masters in 
Illinois” is the subject of a paper read before 
the School Masters’ Club at Bloomington, 
Illinois, February 8, by Nelson B. Henry, 
University of Chicago. It is a critical 
statement relative to the need for construc- 
tive legislation in Illinois and with particu- 
lar reference to the situation as it exists in 
Chicago. The paper is printed in the March 
issue of The Chicago Principals’ Club Re- 
porter, published by The Chicago Principals’ 
Club, 315 Plymouth Court. 
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ITEMS FROM HERE AND THERE 


D 


National Survey of Secondary 
Education 


COMPREHENSIVE survey of sec- 
A ondary education in United States 

and its development during the 
period 1890 to the present is now under way. 
It is under the direction of the Commissioner 
of Education, William J. Cooper, and Dr. 
L. V. Koos, Associate Director. A special 
staff has been chosen to conduct the survey, 
each member of which has been chosen for 
his special ability in a given field. They 
are to be assisted by a consulting committee 
of nine and an advisory committee of thirty 
from the field for the purposes of giving 
direction to the survey and of securing co- 
operation for the various projects under- 
taken. A counseling committee has also 
been chosen of persons not engaged in educa- 
tion but representative of views of the 
citizenry regarding education. 

The Office of Education has issued several 
mimeographed reports of progress and a 
comprehensive outline of the survey. The 
survey is financed by an appropriation of 
Congress amounting to $225,000.00, $50,- 
000.00 of which is appropriated for the 
current fiscal year. Under the provisions 
of the appropriation measure, the survey 
is to be “of the organization, administra- 
tion, financing, and work of secondary 
schools, and of their articulation with ele- 
mentary and higher education.” Specialists 
and experts from the field may be employed 
for temporary service without reference to 
the civil service act. 


Address to the Phi Chapter 
Neophytes 
(Continued from page 190) 

5. Failure to equate, control, or eliminate 
extraneous factors contributing to the 
product measured. Factors must be con- 
trolled, equated, or eliminated, failure to do 
so almost always leads to erroneous con- 
clusions. 

6. Failure to adhere to the law of the 
single variable. Much too frequently the 
results of an experiment are due to com- 
posites and conglomerates of factors to such 
an extent that it is almost impossible to 
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determine the real antecedents of the 
results achieved. 

7. Failure to apply adequate statistical 
procedures. The time has come when educa- 
tionalists ought to be able to apply statis- 
tical procedures somewhat beyond those 
ordinarily found in the elementary textbooks 
on statistics. 

8. Failures in interpretation and general- 
ization. Part of the difficulty lies with mis- 
interpretations of statistical procedures 
poorly understood by those applying them, 
and with the tendency to generalize beyond 
the data at hand. 

Phi Delta Kappa is dedicated to research, 
service, and leadership. There was prob- 
ably no time in all history which offered 
more for men of training, leadership and 
intelligence. We invite you to share with 
us this responsibility.— From Phi Chapter 
News Letter. 


Oath of the Young Men 
of Athens 


E will never bring disgrace to this 

W\ our city by any act of dishonesty 

or cowardice, nor ever desert our 
suffering comrades in the ranks. 

We will fight for the ideals and sacred 
things of the city, both alone and with many; 
we will revere and obey the city laws and 
do our best to incite a like respect and 
reverence in those above us who are prone 
to annul or to set them at naught; we will 
strive unceasingly to quicken the public’s 
sense of civic duty. 

Thus in all these ways we will transmit 
this city not less but greater, better and 
more beautiful than it was transmitted to 
us.— Banta’s Greek Exchange. 


* * 


The hope of the future as we look forward 
is that research may be supported and ex- 
tended, because in proportion as that hap- 
pens we shall have in our business affairs 
and in our professions increasing numbers 
of workers with open minds ready to remold 
convictions in the light of added knowledge. 

— Leonard P. Ayers. 
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Criticism 


E who would accomplish things 
must toughen his hide to the darts 
of criticism. Because some people 


laugh at us, while others doubt our ability 
or sincerity, we can’t afford to stop trying. 


A great deal of criticism is prompted not 
by a desire to help, but by envy, dislike, or 
some other unworthy motives. 

The criticism that is obviously well in- 
tended, and founded on intelligent under- 
standing of our purposes, should be wel- 
comed. The other kind should be allowed 
to pass off as water runs off a duck’s back. 


Above all, we should never be afraid to 
attempt things because of the criticism we 
know will be leveled at us. It is better to 
fail than to quail.—Se/ected. 


ATURE, our heredity, our environ- 
N ment, all that others have done in 

the world, are for us only so much 
raw material from which to create our own 
experience, personal and peculiar to our- 
selves. The tragedy of life either is our 
indifference to the opportunity, our delu- 
sion that we are getting somewhere simply 
by remaining in an original state of nature, 
or it is a failure of our intelligence to discover 
by what laws this raw material may be 
changed into something rational and beau- 
tiful. This is the essence of my philosophy, 
by which I try to find standards for living, 
and standards for art—Fohn Erskine. 


The February number of the News Leiter 
of Alpha Chapter gives brief summaries of 
the theses presented to the School of Educa- 
tion at Indiana University in June and Oc- 
tober, 1929, for the degrees of master of arts, 
master of science, and doctor of philosophy. 
The list comprises fifty-four pages of mimeo- 
graphed material. Those interested in the 
list should correspond with the Secretary of 
Alpha Chapter. 


The Phi Delta Kappa Directory 


Returns for the new directory are 
far from complete although the direc- 
tory information is being received 
every day and orders for the directory, 
some with cash and some without, 
continue to come. The real worth of 
the directory will depend upon the 
co-operation of those who have not 
yet sent in their blanks. An incom- 
plete directory would be worse than 
none at all. Members who have not 
yet sent in the directory information 
are asked to use the blank supplied in 
the February issue and to use it at 
once. Send your order for a directory, 
if you care to do so, but if you do not 
care for the information contained in 
it, send your personal information as 
a help to the committee. The com- 
mittee needs your co-operation and will 
appreciate it very much. 


Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity, 
1180 East 63rd Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


YOUR BALLOT FOR DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE 


If you wish to avoid mutilating your magazine, please copy the following ballot 
and mail it to the National Office where the ballots will be counted. Ballots received 
after May 15th will not be counted. Ballots need not be signed. 


(See page 182) 


Bator ror District 


Write the name of one of the nominees for your District on this line. 


. .. DISTRICT. 
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With Alumni Chapters 


(Directory Corrected to April 1, 1930) 


Watch this page for the latest available 
announcements of Alumni Chapter meetings. 
If your chapter is not adequately represented, 
get.after your secretary. 


Atumnus ALpHa—San Francisco, Arthur Gist, 
Treasurer, 1635 Le Roy Avenue, Berkeley, California. 
The chapter meets on the first Saturday of each month 
at 6:00 p.m. at the San Francisco Y.M.C.A. 


Atumnus Beta—St. Louis, Frank L. Eversull, 
Secretary, 1465 College Avenue, East St. Louis, 
Illinois. The chapter meets on the third Saturday of 
each month at 6:30 p.m. at the St. Louis Y.M.C.A., 
16th and Locust Streets. 


Atumnus GamMMA — Kansas, R. A. Fritz, Secretary’ 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
The chapter plans to meet in an annual business meet- 
ing at the time of the Council of Administration meet- 
ing. It also plans to continue the smaller meetings in 
connection with the six sectional meetings of the State 
Teachers Association held in October. The general 
theme discussed at the last meeting was the part Phi 
Delta Kappa men should take in helping to secure the 
proposed revision of the school and tax law for the state. 


Atumnus Detta— Fresno, John G. Smale, Jr., 
Secretary, Fresno High School, Fresno, California. 
The chapter meets on the third Saturday of each month 
at 6:00 p.m. at the Y.M.C.A. Building, Fresno, Cali- 


fornia. 


ALumnus Epsiton — Los Angeles, Harold Bennett 
Brooks, Secretary, 617 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach, 
California. The chapter meets on the first Saturday 
of each month, except July, August and September, at 
6:15 p.m. at the University Club, Hope near Sixth, 
Los Angeles. 


Atumnus Zeta — Detroit, Harry i Baker, Secre- 
tary, Psychological Clinic, 153 East Elizabeth Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. The chapter meets at various 
places in and about Detroit about once a month and 
usually on Friday evening. 


A.Lumnus Eta — Santa Barbara, Samuel O. Welday, 
ig 2117 Chapala Street, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
ornia 


ALumnus THETA — Kansas City, Robert E. White, 
Secretary, 3525 Benton Boulevard, Kansas City, 
Missouri. On February 11th, Kappa Chapter of the 
University of Kansas met with Alumnus Theta and on 
March 7th, Gamma Chapter of the University of Mis- 
souri sent a representation to the alumnus chapter 
meeting. These joint meetings were an experiment with 
which Alumnu Theta was very well pleased. 
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Atumnus Iota — South Dakota, Prof. I. D. Weeks, 
Secretary, N. N. & I. S., Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
The chapter meets annually at the time of the State 
Teachers Association meeting and at the same place. 
The chapter also has group meetings whenever enough 
members are present to make a meeting worthwhile. 


A.tumnus Kappa — Warrensburg, N. B. Grinstead, 
Secretary, State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
Missour1. The chapter meets on the first Thursday 
of each month in the homes of various members of the 
chapter. Following the dinner, the time is devoted to 
an informal discussion of a professional topic which is 
announced before each meeting. 


Atumnus Lamspa — Colorado, R. D. Case, Secre- 
tary, Superintendent of Schools, Brush, Colorado. 
The chapter meets twice each year, at the fall meeting 
of the Colorado Education Association in Denver, and 
at the spring School and College Conference at Boulder. 


A.Lumnus Mu — Muncie, W. E. Wagoner, Secretary, 
West Jackson Street, Muncie, Indiana. The chapter 
meets at 6:15 p.m. on the second Tuesday of each 
month, October to May inclusive, at Ball Teachers 
College. 


Atumnus Nu — Chicago, R. H. Wetherbee, Secre- 
tary, Chicago Normal College, 68th and Stewart 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The chapter meets on the 
third Tuesday of each month at 6:00 p.m., at the 
Central Y.M.C.A., 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
The fifth annual joint meeting of the Alumnus Chapter 
with Upsilon and Zeta Chapters was held on March 
2lst, the speaker for the evening being Dr. Allen D. 
Albert. His subject was “A Century of Progress.” 


Atumnus X1 — Sacramento, Roy E. Learned, Secre- 
tary, Washington Junior High School, 17th and E 
Streets, Sacramento, California. 


Atumnus Omicron — Kirksville, C. H. McClure, 
Secretary, N. E. Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


Atumnus P1— San Antonio, Merrill Bishop, Secre- 
tary, School Board Offices, San Antonio, Texas. The 
chapter meets on the second Friday of each month at 
Milam Cafeteria, San Antonio, at 6:00 p.m. The chap- 
ter will meet on April 18th for a discussion of Religious 
Education, Secular and Church. Dr. Ilion T. Jones, 
pastor of Madison Square Presbyterian Church, will 
be the speaker. On May 16th the chapter will discuss 
“Extra Curricular Activities in the City School Sys- 
tem.” A. S. Bush, Elementary School Principal, will 
lead the discussion. Each speaker is allowed thirty 
minutes to introduce the subject. The rest of the hour 
is to be used in open discussion. 


Atumnus Ruo — Pittsburg, Ralph A. Fritz, Corres- 
pondent, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 
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Key To Put Deira Kappa Map 

Numbers are used to indicate the active 
chapters and the numbers of the corres- 
ponding chapters appear in the following 
key. Letters were used to indicate the 
alumni chapters and they appear in the 
following key. It should be noted that the 
order of the numbers and letters corre- 
sponds to the order of installation of the 
various chapters. 


AcTIvE CHAPTERS 

Alpha — Indiana University. 

. Beta — Columbia University. 

. Gamma — University of Missouri. 

. Delta — Stanford University. 

Epsilon — University of Iowa. 

. Zeta — University of Chicago. 

Eta — University of Minnesota. 

. Theta — Cornell University. 

Iota — Harvard University. 

. Kappa — University of Kansas. 

. Lambda — University of California. 

. Mu — University of Texas. 

. Nu — University of Washington. 

. Xi— University of Pittsburgh. 

. Omicron — University of Nebraska. 

. Pi — University of Illinois. 

. Rho — New York University. 

Sigma — Ohio State University. 

Tau — University of Pennsylvania. 

Upsilon — Northwestern University. 

. Phi — University of Wisconsin. 

. Psi — Peabody College. 

. Chi — University of Oregon. 

. Omega — University of Michigan. 

. Alpha Alpha — University of Oklahoma. 

Alpha Beta — University of Virginia. 

Alpha Gamma — State College of Wash- 
ington. 

. Alpha Delta — Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. 

Alpha Epsilon — University of Southern 
California. 


. Alpha Zeta — University of Arizona. 
. Alpha Eta — Temple University. 
Alpha Theta — University of North 
Dakota. 
. Alpha Iota — University of Cincinnati. 
. Alpha Kappa — University of Tennes- 
see. 
. Alpha Lambda — Boston University. 
Alpha Mu — Colorado State Teachers 
College. 
. Alpha Nu — University of Kentucky. 
. Alpha Xi — University of Alabama (not 
indicated on the map). 


ALUMNI CHAPTERS 
Alumnus Alpha (San Francisco) 
Alumnus Beta (St. Louis) 
Alumnus Gamma (Kansas) 
Alumnus Delta (Fresno) 
Alumnus Epsilon (Los Angeles) 
Alumnus Zeta (Detroit) 
Alumnus Eta (Santa Barbara) 
Alumnus Theta (Kansas City) 
Alumnus Iota (South Dakota) 
Alumnus Kappa (Warrensburg, Mo.) 
Alumnus Lambda (Denver) 
Alumnus Mu (Muncie, Indiana) 
. Alumnus Nu (Chicago) 
Alumnus Xi (Sacramento, California) 
Alumnus Omicron (Kirksville, Mo.) 
Alumnus Pi (San Antonio, Tex.) 
Alumnus Rho (Pittsburg, Kans.) 
(Note — The last three are not indicated on 
the map.) 


The mileage zones were drawn with the 
National Office, Chicago, as the central 
point. Active Chapters are designated by 
circles and numbers in the order of their 
chartering. Alumni Chapters are designated 
by triangles and letters in the order of their 
chartering. 

You may complete your own map by 
adding appropriate designations for the 
additional four chapters. 
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Directory of Chapters 


Corrected to April 1, 1930 


University 
Sherman G, Grayton, Secretary, Box No. 41, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 


*Beta—Columbia University 
L. Percy Young, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
Colem. Columbia University, New York City City, 
New York. 


*Gamma— University of Missouri 
Chas. W. waren Secretary, University High 
School, Columbia, Missouri. 


*Detta—Stanford University 
Reginald Bell, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 
University, 


of Iowa 
William E. Young, Secretary, College of Education, 
University of lowa, lowa City, lowa. 


*Zeta—University of Chicago 
Arthur D. Traxler, Secretary, Box No. 17, Faculty 
Exchange, School of Education, University of 
Chicago, Illinois. 


*Era—University of Minnesota 
. Umstattd, Secretary, Room 210, Educa- 
tion Building, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


*Tueta—Cornell University 
Edens, Secretary, Division of Education, 


Sage Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


*lora—Harvard 
Howard A. Wilson, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge. Massachusetts. 


*Kappa—University of Kansas 
J. Garland Downum, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


*Lamspa—University of California 
Lawrence T. Crawford, Secretary, Haviland Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 


*Mu—University of Texas 
—— Knight, Secretary, Box No 1642, University 
tation, Austin, Texas. 


*Nu—University of Washington 
Norman Kunde, Secretary, 
University of Washington, 


Educational Hall, 
attle, Washington. 


of Pittsburgh 
Robert E. I ffert, Secretary, 201-B State Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


*Omicron—University of Nebraska 
. E. Cochran, etary, Room 202, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


of Illinois 
T. Smith, Secretary, 102 Education Building, 
of Illinois, When Illinois. 


York University 
Benj. R. Haynes, 


Hartsdale, New York, 


*S1o¢ma—Ohio State University 
William K. Wilson, Secretary Btapesien Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 


» Hartsdale Towers, 


*Tau—University of Pennsylvania 
ae H. Hess, Secretary, Room 113 Bennett Hall, 
niversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penna. 


*Ups1ton—Northwestern University 
Endicott, Secretary, School of Education 
Northwestern University, Evanston, I 


*Pai—University of Wisconsin 
illiam Reitz, Secretary, Box No. 67, Bascom 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Ey College 
E. E. Folk, on Box No. 212, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee. 


*Ca1—University of Oregon 
Earl M. Pallett, Seemeen, School of Education, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, b 


of Michigan 
C. C. Van Vechten, Secretary, 4007 University High 
School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mi 


of Oklahoma 
= Stigler, Secretary, Box No. 271, Faculty Ex- 
change, University of O of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


of 
i E. Weldon, Secret 
niversity of Virginia, 


~--7 Hall, Room D, 
niversity, Virginia. 


College of Washin 
W. Lester Copner, Box No. College 
Station, Pull , Wash 


State Agricultural College 
Louis H. Limper, tary, pepastipens of Educa- 
tion, Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 


hattan, Kansas. 


*A_paa-Epsiton—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box 123, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 


of Arizona 
Lester I. Parker, Secretary, Bin-A, University 
Station, College of Education, Tucson, Arizona. 


A.pna-Eta—Temple University 
William W. Hazlett, Secretary, 5944 Belden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


*A_pHa-T HETA—University of North Dakota 
. Esson, Secretary, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


of Cincinnati 
Chas. C. Scheck, Secretary, Room 14, McMicken 
Hall, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohi 


Paul P. Still, Secretary, Box No. 4188, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


University 
Edward Temple, Secretary, 97 Huntington Ave., 
hool of Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 


State Teachers College 
Arthur K. Goodman, Secretary, Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 


*A_pHa-Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, ary, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


* Addresses marked by an asterisk are permanent chapter addresses 
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